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TWO YEARS OF FARM WAGE STABILIZATION IN CALIFCRETA 


By Williem H. Metzler, Social Science analyst 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


When wartime price and wage controls ware instituted by 
Congress in the fall of 1942 emtrol over farm-wage rates was ex- 
plicitly postponed as these rates were still generally substandard. 
In California and other areas whers the drain of laber to defense 
industries was very heavy, however, farm-wage rates had already 
begun to spiral upward. As the rates went up, farmers demanded 
corresponding increases in the prices of their products. 


Application of the stabilization program to farm Wwagee was 
initiated by officials of the California Asparagus Growers Associa- 


high that asparagus growers could not afford to harvest their crops. 
Their request that maximum wage rates be established for operations 


Acte ‘ 


This proposal called for the establishment of eelling rates 
for specific farm jobs, with the proviso that growers who ware placed 
in a position of hardship by any such maximums could apply for per— 
mission to pay rates above the ceiling level. The measure worked so 
successfully that it was copied by 18 other farm industries in the 
State during 1943 and 1944. 


Though the primary purpose of wage ceilings was to set mari- 
mums above which wage rates could not go, they were equally beneficial 
in obtaining more effective use of the existing labor supply. Workers 

wasted much less time shopping about from job to job to obtain the 
_ best wage rate pessible. ” 


The specific wage-ceiling orders were supplemented -early in 
1944 by @ general wage regulation which froze all fare-wage rates at 
$2,400 a year (interpreted in california as 85 cents an hour) or at 
the highest level that had been paid before December 9, 103. This 
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measure served to establish 85 cents as a general maximum for farm 


wage rates and as a standard in calculating specific wage-—ceiling 
levels. the qther hand, it gave growers who had already paid 
over 85 cents an hour a permanent advantage in obtaining labor. 


These programs were administered by the State Wage Board, 
which originally had been created to determine prevailing wage 
rates for imported workers from Mexico. In 1943 this agency was 


affiliated with the State War Board and used County Agricultural 


Adjustment Agency offices for local administration of the wage- 
ceiling orders. In 1944 it was set up as a separate agency under 
the War Food Administration but with very limited funds. The 
funds were so limited that the organization was unable to hire 
sufficient local personnel to carry out all phases of its program. 


The usual procedure in initiating a specific wage-ceiling 
order has been for growers of a particular crop to request a public 
hearing at which the State Wage Board could ascertain how much 
sentiment existed in. favor of wage ceilings on operations in their 
industrye At these hearings the Board could also ascertain the 
operations that should be covered by ceilings and the general 
feeling as to what the ceiling rates should be. Recommendations 
were then sent to the War Focd Administrator who issued the ceiling 


-order. Such orders usually followed the recommendations made by 


the State Board. 


One ceiling was initiated by growers of a competing crop. 
Potato growers in Kern Comty asked for a wage ceiling but asked 
that a corresponding ceiling be placed on orange picking in Tulare 
County which drew workers from the same labor market. The orange 
growers acquiesced and were so successful in administering their 
own ceiling that they became strong supporters of the program. 


A highly significant aspect of the administration of ceilings 
has bsen the use of committees of growers to handle applications to 
pay above-ceiling rates. Use of these ‘committees, hag had seve: 
definite advantages: (1) It has permitted expansion of the 
in spite of a very limited budget. (2) It has secured the 1 
of persons who have had a first-hand knowledge of each agricultural 
industry and its wage problems. (3) . It has promoted favorable aii 
relations for the program among growers and has allowed a gi 
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degree of democratic control over the enforcement, of wage ce 
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On the other hand, it has been found that clashes of eco- 
nomic interest sometimes exist within an industry and that growers 
with one type of interest may gain control over a committee and make 
decisions that are detrimental to other growers and to the industry 
as a whole. It has also provided an opportunity for advocates of 
pinch-penny wages to get on-a grower committee and force their ideas 
as to wage rates on an industry. 


A major problem in connection with wage ceilings has bsen 
securing adequate representation of farm workers both at hearings 
and on the local committees that pass on requests to pay adjusted 
rates. The fact that grower associations, together with public 
agencies whose contacts have all been with growers, have promoted 
the program has caused workers to feel that it was en employer 
movement te deprive them of the benefits of wartime increases in 
Wagese 


Actually the attempts by wage board officials to obtain 
worker representation met with a variety of responses. In some 
counties genuine attempts to get workers to take part on local 
committees failed. In other cases workers did put in an appearance 
but so little mutuality existed between growers and workers that 
they seemed to be unable to function together. In some counties 
workers were asked to choose their om representatives who would 
have an equal. voice with growers in passing on adjustments. When 
this procedure was used it worked satisfactorily and promoted better 
employer—employee relationships. In other counties growers have 
been unwilling to go so far as to permit workers to select their 
own representatives, fearing that it might lead to organization of 
the worker group. 


The method of arriving at optimum ceiling rates requires 
further develcnment. Pressure groups agitating for one wage rate 
or another have more influence in this process than « strictly 
public program would seem to call for. More objective means of 
determination need to be developed, 


In establishing ceiling rates for a particular operation 
wage board officials had to choose between proportioning it 
according to the increased price received for the product and the 
need to equalize it with rates obtained from other operations. 
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Close adherence to the former rule resulted in Significant differ. 
ences in worker earnings at one ceiling rate as Compared to another. 


Enforcement of ceiling orders has been ea more delicate 
problem than some administrators have been able to handle, Success 
has depended largely on public Support. When such support was lack- 
ing some officials resorted to "crack-down" methods rather than 
attempting to build up local public endorsement, This led to 


Though both growers and workers regarded wage ceilings with 
Suspicion at the start, support from both groups is increasing, . 
It seems probable that attitudes of mind and procedures of action 
are being developed which will be of permanent value in the so 
lution of wage-rate problems in California. 


INCEPTION OF FARM WAGE CONTROL 


rents. Little thought was given at that time to wage control, In 
fact, on September 29, 1941, Leon Henderson, then director of the 
Office of Price Administration, stated at a Convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, "Labor is not a commodity, 
and wage fixing in the nature of the case is income fixing, not 
price fixing. Income fixing is a drastic step fraught with deep and 
serious implications for business as well as labor," 


By September 1922, however, hourly earnings of industrial 


workers had risen by 40 percent over the 1939 average and -wage rates 
of agricultural workers had increased by 65 percent over the low 


1] Office of Price Administration. Handbook of Basic Economic 


Data. March 1944. 
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level existing in 1939. It became evident that control of wages as 
well as prices was essential in order to check inflation, General 
wage controls were instituted on October 27, 1942, and industrial 
wage rates were frozen at the level which existed September 15, 1942. 
The complex problem of handling farm—wage rates was assigned to the 
Secretary of Agriculture with the explicit understanding that these 
rates were still largely substandard and not yet in need of control, 2/ 
At this time an article by William T. Ham suggested that the farm 
wage and price situation might call for the British system of wage~ 
rate determination. In great Britain, County boards composed of 
farmers, workers, and representatives of the public had been setting 
local farm-wage rates for a number of years. 3/ 


Heavy demands for manpower by war industries and the armed 
forces had already begun to be felt in agriculture. California . 
farmers with perishable crops were especially concerned. The shift 
of manpower from peacetime pursuits in the State is evidenced by 
the following figures on annual average employment; 


1999 «1940s (dg «0g 
Aircraft 16,800 41,200 96,100 175,000 236, 000 
Shipbuilding 4,000 7,300 30,900 159,700 274,000 


(Figures compiled by California Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement.) 


Increases in farm—-wage rates became a problem in California 
in the spring of 1942 when sugar—beet and asparagus workers began to 
realize that the scarcity of labor afforded them a significant 
advantage in the establishment of wage rates. They moved about from 
grower to grower in a effort to get as mch for their labor as they 
could. Beet thinners began working in March.1942 for $9 an acre but 
by the end of the thinning season in May they were asking for $16 
and $18. Asparagus cutters who had begun their work in Marah for | 
$1 per hundred pounds gradually increased their requests to ¢2 and 
even $3 before the season was over. In the labor harvests in California in 


2/ For a more detailed account of the legal foundation for wage ceil. 


ings see L.J.Ducoff, Tees of Agricultural Labor in the United States, 
Chap. 8, Published by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 

De C., Sept. 1944. 

3/ William T, Ham. "To Fix or Not to Fix Farm Wage Rates." Land 
Policy Review, Fall 1942, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C. 
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that year much the same procedure was followed, Laborers had begun 
to capitalize on their advantage in the labor market, Growers were 


Pressure for increased wage rates did not come from the 
workers alone. Growers who were afraid their crops might be lost 
resorted to bidding workers away from their neighbors by offering 
them higher wages. This led to counter offers which gave convincing 
proof to workers that they were not getting all they thought they 
should. While the over~anxdous grower supplied a major impetus to 
rising wages other growers also contributed to the situation. Some 
were making handsome profits and felt they should share their gains 
with their workers. Others saw higher wages as a way to build good. 
will among their workers, 


The heaviest bidding for labor, however, came from the defense 
industries in the State which had a job to perform regardless of the 


Same period, Such wages were attractive, compared with the 30~ and 
45-cents an hour wage offered by farmers, 


Proposals for farm-wage control were discussed during the 
fall of 1942 and were eventually presented to officials in Washington 
by officers of the California Asparagus Growers Association in March 
1943. Prices that growers could obtain for asparagus had been fixed 
but the wages they had to pay for harvesting their crop were constantly 
being pushed upward through concerted activity of the workers. The 
point was rapidly being reached at which the growers would either 
have to request a price rise or cease to harvest their crop. In 
March 1943, Gordon Lyons, manager of the Association, persuaded 
Washington officials that specific ceiling rates should be placed 
on each of .the operations involved in the asparagus harvest. The 
task of ascertaining maximum rates which would be fair both to the 
growers and to. the workers was assigned to the California Wage 
Board, headed by Dave Davidson, chairman of the. State. Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency Committee and of the State War Board. This Board 
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Table 1.— Average earnings in selected industries and wages in agricultural 
operations in California, selected months in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 1/ 


: Average wage rate wPercent in- 
‘Industry or Unit: 1940 6 ISG ale Pe 21943 _:crease March 


operation 


All manufacturing Hour 015 Py 4 280 235 097 1.08 1.21 61.3 
Shipbuilding w 284 .00° 1.01 1.14 1.23 1.32 1.33 58.3 
Aircraft ® 265 Py LA e76 282 92 97 1.00 53 Pe) 
Tron & steel products: * e800 866Sl)S se 3S e-9ZA_~-«21200 1.10 1625 56.2 3 
Lumber and timber : ® el3 014, o76 085 e837 098 1.6% 425 
Caming & freserving: ® 056 056 057 061 Py 73 o78 o81L 4406 
Dairy products 2 ® e 005 266 ef0 oll 85 08h 31.2 
Meat products 2:8 Py | SY fo SY (ES <)> = / AS) 2907 

g 

Nonmanufacturing 3 
Crude petroleum : # 1.00 1.01 1.03 1.08 1.11 1.17 1.20 20.0 
Motion picture 3 

producing ya 1.29 1629. 1.31 1.34 1.46 1-52 1.55 20.2 
Water, 14 ght & power’ : R 288 92 292 098 096 1.07 1.08 20-4 
Trade 3 

Wholesale 3: 8 eSl 0 oh SS )=— ie90—isQHKE—«‘Cw'S.s«*2:CW 259 

Retail 3" 261 61 e 206 HAY o74 276 2h,e 
Street car & bus : 

operation ads 6) -e1O” TE" 7S. 80 585 BS 23.2 
Cleaning & laundering: ® 252 52 Aes: ; 055 058 262 207 > 2828 
Hotels 3; ® 42 42 42 43 Py Ag 52 57 3567 

g 
3 Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring 

Agriculture 3 
General farm labor:Hour .30 035 .40 45 45 .60 .60 100.0 
Asparagus cutting :Cwi. 095 — 1.05 -— 1.50 —— 2.75 189.5 
Tomato picking :Ton -— 3.50 -— 4.00 -— 4.80 -— 94.3 2/ 
Cherry picking :Lbe 01 —— O14 —-~ .MF —— 044 200.0 
Cotton picking 2Cwte —— 95 —— 130 -—— 1.90 — 131.6 2/ 
Raisin grape g 

picking Tray’ =~. 4,018 “a—. 02) = Poe 233.0 2/ 
Pea picking sHamper 30 -— 30 -—— .40 —— .65 116.7 
Peach picking ‘Box w= .05 ——- .06 — .09 —- 140.0 2/ 


3 By 


1/ Data on manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are average earnings | 
per worker as compiled from the California Labor Statistics Bulletin, 4 
published by the California Department of Industrial Relations. Farm—wage 
data from weekly reports of the U. S. Employment Service. 


2/ Percentage figured on basis of wages in fall of 1943. 
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had previously been determining "prevailing wage rates" which were 
to be paid to imported workers from Mexico. The ceiling order 
that followed rolled wages back slightly and permitted all but the 
most marginal beds to be harvested, 


Success of this order set the pattern for specific wage 
ceilings and by the end of the year three more had been enacted in 
California and one in Florida, Those in California covered the 
harvesting of tomatoes, raisin grapes, and cotton, In November 
Federal authorities decided that operation of these ceiling orders 
should continue for the duration of the war. During the 1944 season 
14 more specific ceilings were developed in the State by cooperative 
action of growers and the War Food Administration, and almost an 
equal number were enacted elsewhere (table 2), 


In the meantime Washington officials were working on the 
formulation of a general wage order which Would put a top limit on 
farm wages for all operations and for all parts of the country. This 
program was announced in December 1943, It provided that ail farm 
wages over $2,400.a year were frozen and that no increase in wages 
above that amount could be mde in the future without the approval 
of the War Food Administrator, It has strengthened the specific 
ceiling program in California by establishing general farn—wage 
maximums» 


’ General ‘objectives of the wage stabilization program were 
stated by General Bruton and Meredith C, Wilson as follows: 


"Wage stabilization is of interest to farmers from two 
points of view, first as a means of preventing inflation; 
second, as a means of helping to stabilize the conditions 
of labor supply. 


"1. From the first point of view, farm wage 
stabilization is a means of preventing 
increases in wages likely to lead to such 
increases of labor costs as would endanger 
the stability of prices. 


"2, From the second point of view, wage 
stabilization assists in the control of 
farm wage rates, in relation to industrial 
wage rates, so as to prevent undesirable 
shifting of manpower from agriculture to 
industry or vice versa. 


Z/ This carry-over was peculiar to California. The organization and 
procedures of the present Board were largely developed during the days 
of prevailing activity regarding wage rates. 
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Table 2.— Specific wage ceilings, california, 1943 and 1944: 


crop 


Asparagus 
(Cannery) 


Tomatoes 


Raisin 
grapes 


cotton 


Asparagus 
(Market) 


Crops, counties, and operations covered, date and 


Date 
4/12/43 


8/24/43 


8/26/43 


10/8/43 
12/22/43 


ae a aa 


ceiling rate for each operation 


Counties covered Operations covered 


Rate 


San Joaquin, Yolo, (1) Cutting, sledding White, $2.75 


Sacramento, Solano, 


Contra Costa 
(2) Racking, washing, 
packing 
San Joaquin, Yolo, Picking 
Yuba, Sacramento, 
contré Costa, 


Alameda, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, San Mateo, 
San Benito, Monterey, 
Stanislaus, Merced, 
Napa, Sonoma, Solano, 
Sutter, Butte 


Fresno, Kern, Kings, Picking and spread— 


Tulare, Madera, ing on trays 

Merced, Stanislaus, 

San Joaquin 

Fresno, Kern, Kings, Picking 
Madera, Merced, 

Tulare Snapping 


per CHte 
Green, $3.25 
per cwt. 
Machine: 
white 30¢ 
per cwt., 
green 40¢ 
per cwt. 
Hand: white 
40¢ per cwt., 
green 55¢ 
per cwt. 


Round: 17¢ 
per box per 
50-1b. box 

Pear shape: 
21¢ per 
50=lhe box 


Thompsons ; 
5—7¢. a tray 
Muscats: 
63-S3¢ a 
tray 

cwt ; 


$1.50 per 


1/20/44 Same counties as in (1) Cutting, sledding $2.75 per 
cwt. 


cannery orders for 
asparagus above (2) Packing 


(Continued) 


$1.00 per 


e 


| 
| 


crop Date 
Hay and 
flax 4/4/ tL 


Potatoes 4/18/44 
(Early) 


Oranges =. 4/20/44 
(Valencia) 
Peas . 5/4/44 
(Fresh 
market) 
5/4 / tL 
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Table 2.— Continued 


Counties covered 


Imperial Valley 


Kern, Kings, Fresno, 
Tulare, Madera, 
Merced, (within the 
San Joaquin Valley) 
Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, San Luis 
Obispo, Kern (within 
the Cuyama Valley) 


Tulare, Fresno, 
Kern 


Sacramento, Yolo, 
San Joaquin north 
of Mte Diablo 
baseline, Contra 
Costa east of 
Antioch and north 
of Santa -Fe RR, 
Solano east of 

Mte Diablo meridian 


San Mateo, 
San Francisco 


Operations covered 


(1) Mowing alfalfa 
(2) Raking alfalfa 
(3) Baling alfalfa 
(4) Baling flax strew 
(5) Hauling & piling 


(6) Hauling & piling 
in cars 


Picking 


Picking 


' Picking 


Picking 


(Continued } 


Rate 


35¢ per acre 
40¢ per acre 
35$¢—-45¢ per 
ton per man 
45¢-50¢ per 
ton per man 
23¢-3¢ per 
bale per man 
3¢-32¢ per 
bale per man 


12¢ per cwt. 
70¢ per hr. 


15¢ per box 


60¢ per bu. 
75¢ per hr. 


65¢ per 28ib.e 
container 
70¢ per hr. 


crop 


Cherries 


Hay 
(Alfalfa, 
vetch, 
grain) 


Apricots 


Date 
5/22/bh 


5/22/t4, 


6/10/24, 


6/23 /bk 


e-]2- 


Counties covered 


Alameda, Contra 
Costa west of Mt. 
Diablo meridian, 
Monterey, Napa, San 
Benito, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, Solano 
west of Mt. Diablo 
meridian, Sonoma 


Butte, Contra Costa 
east of Mt. Diablo 
meridian, Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus, Sutter, 
Solano ,east of Mt. 
Diablo meridian, 
Sutter, Yuba 


Marin, Sonoma, Napa, 
Solano, Alameda, San 


Joaquin, Contra Costa, 


Sacramento, Sutter, 
Yolo, Yuba 


Area A: Fresno, Kern, 
Kings, Madera, Tulare, 


Operations covered 


Picking 


Picking 


Baling and piling 


Tree picking 


Stanislaus west of San 


Joaquin River, Merced 


Area 3 


Butte, Colusa, 


Tree picking 


Glenn, Napa, Sacramento, 
San Benito, San Joaquin, 


Santa Cruz, Santa 


Clara 


south of town of Coyote, 


Solano, Stanislaus eas 
of San Joaquin River, 


t 


Sutter, Tehama, Yolo, Yuba 


Area C: Alameda and 
Santa Clara north of 
town of Coyote 


“Tree picking 


(Continued) 


Rate 


$1.00 per hr. 
4¢ per lb. 


90¢ per hr. 
4¢ per lb. 


5-wire balers: 
15¢-40¢ per 
ton per man 
(board in 
addition) 
Other balers: 
25¢-50¢ per 
ton per man 
(board not 
included) 


75¢ per hr. 
$12 per ton 
(piece work) 


80¢ per hr. 
$13 per ton 
(piece work) 


85¢ per hour 
$13 per ton 
(piece work) 


=e 
Table 2.— Continued 


° Crop Date Counties covered Operations covered Rate 


Lettuce 6/28/44 Santa Maria Valley Dry-pack harvesting 28¢ per crate 
in San Luis Obispo 
and Santa Barbara 


* é counties 
Dairying 6/30/44 Los angeles, Orange, Milkers, machine Base pay per 
Riverside, San string: $205 
Bernardino, Ventura per month 


plus bonus of 
124¢ per month 
for daily 
average lbs. 
of milk in 
excess of 
1,900 lbs. 


Milkers, hand Base $205 mo. 
plus bonus 
per mo. of 25¢ 
for each excess 
lb. above base 


pounda ge 
Apricots 6/30/44 rea A: (As above) Cutting Piece work: $15 
per ton 
Hourly: 75¢ 
Area B: (As above— Cutting Piece work: 
amended to include $16 per ton 
Contra Costa) Hourly: 80¢ 
Area C: (AS above) Cutting Piece work: 
$16 per ton 
Hourly: 85¢ 
Peaches 6/30/44 rea A: Kern, Kings, Picking Freestone for 
Fresno, Madera, Merced, market: 
a ‘ Stanislaus west of San $8 per ton 
4 Joaquin River, Tulare 75¢ per hour 
Freestone for 
drying or 
_ canning: 
© $6 per ton 
75¢ per hour 


(Continued) 
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Table 2-— Continued 


Crop Date Counties covered Operations covered Rate 
Peaches Clingstone: 
(cont!d.) $6 per ton 
75¢ per hour 
Cutting $6 per ton 
75¢ per hour 
Area B: Butte, Colusa, Picking Freestone for 
Contra Costa, El Dorado, market: 
Glenn, Napa, Placer, $8 per ton 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, 80¢ per hour 
Santa Clara, south of Freestone for 
town of Coyote, Stanis— drying or 
laus east of San Joaquin canning: 
River, Solano, Sonoma, _ $6 per ton. 
Sutter, Tehama, Yolo, 80¢ per hour 
Yuba Clingstone: 
$6 per ton 
80¢ per hour 
; Cutting $6 per ton 
80¢ per hour 
Area C: Santa Clara Picking Freestone for 
north of. town of market: 
Coyote $8 per ton 
85¢ per hour 
Freestone for 
drying or 
canning: 
$6 per ton 
85¢ per hour 
Clingstone : 
$6 per ton 
85¢ per hour 
Cutting $6 per ton 
85¢ per hour 
Potatoes 9/44 Klamath, ore., & Siski- Picking 5¢ per half-sack , 
you & Modoc, Calif. Picking & loading $1.25 per hour 
Navel 10/31/44 Fresno, Kern, Tulare Picking oranges 15¢ per box 
oranges Picking lemons 35¢ per box 
& lemons 
Pruning 12/44 San Benito and 60¢ per tree or : 
fruit southern Santa Clara 90¢ per hour 


trees 
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"3. Wage stabilization also is a means of 
preventing ‘wage spiraling' due to 
competition between farmers for labor. 
The ban upon wage increases tends to 
prevent the 'pirating' of labor by one 
farmer from another, also the constant 
shifting of personnel among the labor 
force on the farm and the consequent 
loss of working time." 5/ 


SPECIFIC WAGE-CEILING PROGRAM 


In evaluating basic methods of farm-wage o1ubilization, 
Washington officials gave their full endorsement to the specific 
ceiling procedure. In their memorandum of January 26, 1944, to 
State Extension Service directors, General Bruton and Meredith 
Wilson write concisely why this device is better adapted to agri- 
cultural wage control tha the freezing method. 


“Farm wage stabilization might have been conceived in 
terms of a 'freezing' of all farm wages prevailing 

on a specified date, subsequently permitting desirable 
changes from that level. This is the method used by 
the War Labor Board in connection with industrial - 
wages. This method, when successful, has the very 
desirable characteristic of avoiding administrative 
determination of the stabilization level. 


"This 'freeze' method, however, is not suitable for 
farm wage stabilization because (1) farm employment 
is not sufficiently standardized and uniform for 

the wage rates of a given date to be of specific 
validity. Farm employment is very scattered and 
employment contracts are very informal. (2) At any 
given date, many seasonal tasks are not in operation, 
therefore these taéks would lack a stabilization base. 


"For these reasons, wage stabilization in agriculture 
requires the determination of a specific level of 
wages, and provision for adjustments to fit special 
conditions. 


5] Office of Labor Memorandum No. 25, Washington, Jan. 26, 1944, 


transmitted jointly by M. C,. Wislon, Deputy Director of Extension 
in Charge Farm Labor Program, and Brigadier General Philip G. 
Bruton, Director of Labor, War Food Administration, 


lies 


"These basic stabilization rates can safely be 
established only in the light of the following 
considerations; (1) The past levels and trends 
of wages for the specific operation; (2) customary 
differences by areas or districts; (3) extent to 
which wages are substandard; (4) relation of wage 
rates to growers' prices; (5) relation to wages in 
nonfarm occupations; (6) relation of wages for a 
specific operation to other farm wage rates in the 
area; (7) types and amount of perquisites. 


“Wage determinations by the Administrator must be 
such as to facilitate the obtaining of sufficient 
labor for the operations in question, yet such as 
not, to be inflationary or in excess of the growers! 
capacity to pay." 6/ 


‘ 


They might have added that the impetus to wage spirals came 
chiefly from piece rates which permitted speedy workers to make 
exceptionally high earnings. Such workers were inclined to boast 
of their earnings and encourage other workers to ask for higher Paye 
Therefore, to establish maximums on piece rates was to hit at the very 
source of the problem of spiraling wages. 


The specific wage—ceiling program lends itself readily to the 
conditions in California. Most of the farm laborers in the State are 
hired to perform harvest operations for a particular crop, and these 
operations are well enough standardized that specific rates can be set 
for each. Only a minority of the producers. have abnormal conditions 
which require the establishment of special rates. Operations in re— 
gard to cultivation are not so well standardized but the last ceiling 
enacted in 1944 began to make progress in this field. It covered the 
pruning of fruit trees in San Benito and southern Santa Clara Counties. 
The specific ceiling program also fits naturally into the California ' 
practice of holding grower meetings to establish wage rates at the 
beginning of each harvest season. This practice was most highly 
organized under the auspices of the San Joaquin Valley Labor Bureau 
but was used irregularly for crops all over the State. 


6 e Pe 4 See also William T. Ham. "Stabilization of Farm 
Wages." The Agricultural Situation. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Jan. 1944. 
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CROPS AND WORKERS COVERED BY SPECIFIC WAGE CEILINGS 
CALIFORNIA, 1943-1944 


WORKERS 


60,000 


50,000 

Crops timed according to season 

Figures indicate peak employment 

Based on data in Table 3 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 

Total workers under ceilings ——_» 
10,000 
Cotton 33,700 
Tomatoes 23,865 
0 Asparagus 8,205 Raisin grapes 48 
ls Nov. Dec. 
60,000 
1944 
50,000 
40,000 : 
Total workers under ceilings —» 

30,000 
20,000 Peaches 35,265 


Apricots 36,260 [Raisin grapes 31,220 
Cherries 6,265 Tomatoes 25.345 


ia Peas —San Mateo 250 
10.000 es el etn Ces Peas 3.000 
? 


Hay — Central, Calif. 3,880 


| Oranges 4.645 | | Lettuce 630 ~ JOranges #1 
oo» Potatoes 10,/70 Pruning 


Asparagus 7, 140 Dairy—Los Angeles 3 000 7507| 
0 Cotton 17,000 Alfaifa— Imperial 1,650 | ssi Cotton 26,000 
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The purpose of such meetings was to establish a common rate 
for the season which would be fair to growers and workers alike. 
There has always been an element among California growers, however, 
who begrudge their workers every cent they pay them. When members 
of this group gained control over a wage-raté meeting the result 
was exploitive wage rates, worker discontent, and general dissatis— 
faction. 


The specific wage-ceiling program operated then to put Govern- 
ment sanctions bemnd these pre-season wage determinations. ‘The wages 
established would have the force of law and workers could accept no 
more or be in opposition to the Governmant and the war effort. It 
has been difficult for some growers to understand that when the wage— 
setting program became public in nature the workers as well as them— 
selves should have some voice in it. Some growers have believed that 
they should determine the proper ceiling rates and the public officials 
and workers should accept them without question. Growers whose general 
plan has been to exploit labor to their om advantage have been 
especially slow in changing their point of view. They have sometimes 
been a very difficult problem in connection with both rate establish 
ment and wage-ceiling administration, ; 


Since specific wage ceilings were developed in California at 
the request of grower groups, they were first instituted in those 
industries in whith (1) growers were fairly well organized, (2) the 
price of their product was closely limited either by law or by market 
conditions, (3) labor requirements were heavy, and (4) workers were 
inclined to exploit their advantage over the growers. 


As a result, workers have been suspicious of wage ceilings and 
have wondered whether they were instituted by the Government or by the 
growers. Organized worker opposition to wage ceilings was especially 
acute in the asparagus industry. Unorganized resistance generally 
took the form of moving away from the crop, as happened in the cotton 
industry in both 1943 and 1944. 


The specific ceiling program in the State has had a step—by— 
step development. The first order was unique in that organized worker 
opposition had to be mt. This situation provided several lessons: 
(1). ceilings should go into effect before growers had made contracts 
with workers that were possible at rates above the ceiling level, 7/; 
(2) wage-ceiling orders must supersede all pre-season contract rates in 
order to be effective; snd (3) roll-backs of wages to less—than-contract 
rates create worker opposition and work stoppages, hence should be 
avoided, 


7/7 At the time the wage ceiling on asparagus cutting was established 


a number of growers had made contracts to pay rates that were higher 
than the ceiling rate. This was embarrassing even though it was later 
decided that the ceiling orders cut across existing contracts. 


a Sie as 


Equally important lessons were: A local group thoroughly 
familiar with the industry is needed to pass a requests to pay 
adjusted rates; quick action is needed to amend an order if some 
rates in it are out of line with others; and rumors of evasions 
must be tracked down quickly or the operation of the order will 
be rendered ineffective. 3), 


Some roll~backs have been required in spite of the danger 
of work stoppages. Wages had been boosted so high in Santa Clara 
County as to be out of line with rates for the same operation in 
adjacent counties, The ceiling order of May 22, 1944, rolled the 
rate for picking cherries back from $1.25 an hour to $1 in this 
area in:spite of the fact that cherries are a very perishable crop. 
A few workers left their jobs but they usually moved to another 
farm and worked for ceiling rates. A month later hourly rates in 
the same county were rolled back to 85 cents for picking apricots. 
The workers grumbled but there was little trouble. Strict enforce~ 
ment of the wage ceiling for milkers in the Los Angeles area would 
have called for a roll-back of wages in many of the smaller dairies, 
The roll—back was not enforced as that would have caused milkers 
to leave their jobs which would mean serious losses to the industry. 


A significant lesson was learned in connection with several 
ceilings to the effect that if customs in an industry are not 
followed, dislocations in the labor force may be created and 
opposition to the ceiling may develop. It had been customary in 

_ the tomato industry to pay pickers ‘at an increased rate for the 
clean-up picking. Grower committees in some counties tried to hold 
workers to the ceiling rate for this picking with the result that 
growers either violated the ceiling in order to get their last 
tomatoes picked or the workers simply moved on to another crop. 9/ 
the same result was experienced to an even greater extent in the 
cotton harvest when the cotton area committee tried to hold the same 
rate through the first and second pickings. Many workers sat around 
in their camps rather than do the second picking at the same rate 
as the first. On the other hand, operation of the ceiling wage for 
picking raisin grapes was facilitated by following the sliding scale 
that had been traditional in the industry. 


In 1943 wage-ceiling rates for the entire productive area of 
a crop were made uniform even though rates before the war had been 
somewhat different. Tomato growers in some counties objected to 
this and established maximum rates of their own which were lower 


8/7 William H. Metzler. Analysis of the Operation of the Wage Ceiling 


in the Asparagus Industry, Sacramento —San Joaquin Delta, 1943. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Berkeley, Oct. 1943. 

9/ William H. Metzler. Analysis of Operation of the Wage Ceiling for 
Harvesting Cannery Tomatoes, California, 1943. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Berkeley, May.1944. 


than the official ceiling. They were successful in this because 
they were well organized and the supply of labor was adequate. 

In 1944 the State Wage Board established ceilings that followed 
customary area differences in wage rates. The apricot~ and peach 
producing areas were divided into three parts each of which had 
slightly different hourly and piece-rate maximums. These differ— 
entials produced a much smoother operation of the ceiling than if 
the maximums had been the same for all districts. 


The Wage Board has had occasion to learn the close relation- 
ship between wage rates for one operation, compared with others in 
the same area. In the raisin-grape harvest in 1943, 48,000 workers 
turned out to pick Thompson grapes at the ceiling rate of 5 cents a 
tray, and the harvest was completed in record time. The Thompsons 
were followed by the Muscats whith require only about one-sixth as 
many workers. But Muscat growers could not find even 8,000 workers 
who were willing to pick Muscats at this rate. Workers made such 
smaller wages than they had on the Thompsons and so went elsewhere 
rather than accept a reduction in earnings. 10/ In the peach harvest 
the hourly ceiling rate for dry-yard work was 80 cents. The ceiling 
on cutting peaches permitted earnings of only 65 cents an hour, 
whereas the ceiling on picking permitted earnings of $1 an hour. 
This brought a dislocation of the labor force and had to be ranedied 
by granting adjustments, particularly for cutting. 


At the outset of the program members of the Wage Board spent 
much time telling growers that the rates established were maximums 
_rather than the going rates. The growers protested that the rates 
would become floors as well as ceilings. This has generally been 
the case. Tomato, growers, however, decided they should be able to 
harvest their best fields at rates substantially below the ceiling, 
and did so. This was possible because they were well organized and 
kad an adequate supply of labor. Much depends on whether operators 
with the best harvest conditions will try to obtain labor at less 
than ceiling rates, When they make no serious effort the ceiling 
naturally becomes the going rate, 


Potato growers in Kern County posed a new problem for the 
Wage Board in March 1944. They wanted a ceiling on rates for potato 
harvesting but asked that an equivalent ceiling be placed on picking 
Valencia oranges in Tulare County as the two operations drew from ~ 
the same labor supply and they caild not afford to have the orange 
growers outpay them. Hearings were held among both the potato and 
the orange growers. The potato producers were eager to have a 


107 William H. Metzler. Analysis of the Operation of the Wa ge Ceiling 


on Picking Sun-Dried Raisin Grapes, California, 1943. Bureau of Agri— 


cultural Economics, Berkeley, March 1944. 
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ceiling. Ths orange growers were willing, bat most of. them were : 
rather apathetic. Orange growers finally agreed to a ceiling which 
would expire on July 31, 1944. The orders were issued on the 18th 


and 20th of April and both ceiling programs worked smoothly. 


After Congress required that all ceilings mst be requested 
by a majority of the growers, the first application in the State 
was made by the orange growers of Tulare County. They wmted a > 
ceiling on the picking of navel oranges similer to the one that hed 
operated so wll regarding Valencias in the spring. 


There was a good deal of agitation among growers in the spring 
of 1944 for a wage ceiling on pruning fruit trees and grapevines a3 
this pruning precedes the fruit harvest and tends to establish wage 
rates for it. No one came forth, however, with a satisfactory plece- — 
rate scale which would apply to all sizes and varieties of trees and 
wines. In December 1944 fruit growers in San Benito County voted in 
favor of such a ceiling. The problem of variation in rates according 
to size of trees was left for a local grower-—worker adjustment com- 
mittee to handle. The maximm rate for pruning a tree was set at 60 
cents which had been the prevailing wage for pruning the smaller 
trees in the area. Growers with larger trees then had to apply to 
ths local comsittee before they might pay a higher rate. This com 


mittee decided upon a comparative rate for each orchard for which 


an application was made. This method gave the ceiling great flexi- 
bility and it worked without difficulty. 


The step-by-step development of specific wage ceflings has 
been an advantage in that a small group of related problem has been 
hendled at a time instead of trying to deal with the intricacies of 


the entire agricultural wage structure. Om the other hend, coordination 


of the individual ceiling programs still remains to be worked out. 
This received condiserable attention during the sumer of 1944. But 
on duly i, of that year further development of the specific cefling 
program was checked by the requirement that a majority of all growers 
af a commodity would have to vote for a wage ceiling before it could 
be instituted. To carry out such 2 procedure seemed to State Wage 
Board members to call for more time and personnel than it had at_ite 
COBHIETG « 
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Table 3.— Estimated acreage, number of operators and workers, and 
bill covered by specific wage ceilings, California 1943 and 1944 i 


= rem : : Workers : Estimated 


2 
Year and cr 2: Acreage ;: rators ;: at ¢ wage bill : 
s Acres Number — Dollars 
1943 "ee be 6 
Asparagus — : 6,850 322 8,205 3,595,949 
Tomatoes : 87,850 2,088 23,865 © 5,520,000 — 
Raisin grapes 2 240, 487 10,295 48,550 7,152,964 
Cotton 2_ 278,250 5044 33,700 11,066,980 
Total - 27,335,893 ; 
1944 : : 
Asparagus : 62,800 322. 7,140 4,665,961. 
Hay and flax (Imperial) : 192,000 1,400 1,650 1,225,463 
Potatoes (Kern) : 62,000 700 9,970 1,368,000 
Granges (Valencia) : 12,430 1,234 4,645 402,671 
Peas : 1,100 2/ 305 35175): 22 394;,500 
Cherries £2 GAO ZF: . B20 5,675 2,040,000 
Rey (Sacramento Valley) =: 303,000 2/ Bf: = 358805-- 19%0,.000:- - 
Apricots — : 54,045 2/ 13,297 36,100 6,022,000 ~- 
Lettuce (Santa Maria) =: 2,500 122 630 460, 560 
Peaches : 3,600 2/ 12,933 35,685 5,530,000 
Milk : — 1,800 3,000 3,690,000 4/ 
Potatoes (Tule Lake) : 10,500 350 2,300 220, 500. 
Tomatoes : 110,670 2,400 255345. 5,899,500 
Raisin grapes : 240,487 10,295 31,220 5,381,750 
Pruning 214,250 450 750 350,141 
Total : 52,570,290 


eg a ee ae ar a eer deems earners ce epee 

V/ Sources: Acreage data from california Cooperative Crop Reporting . 
Service and Weekly Farm Labor Reports of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, number of operators from 1940 ‘census adjusted slightly to 
1943 and 1944 situations, number of workers from Weekly Farm Labor 
Reports of the Agricultural Extension Service » Wage bill computed 
from production data of california Cooperative Crop Reporting 
Service times average rate paid for the season as reported by 
growers, cannery field men, and Farm Labor Office representatives. 


Data on acreage, operators » and workers are totals for the industry 
in the area covered by a wage ceiling, figures in wage bill are 
for those operations covered by a ceiling. 


2/ Data for counties vith very small production not included. 
3/ Data not available. 


4/ Wage bill for last 6 mths, 1944, when operations were covered 
4/ ceiling order. : : = 


5/ Data for operations in California only. 
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THE GENERAL WAGE REGULATION 


The general wage regulation issued on December 9, 1943, involved 
the principle of wage freezing which War Food Administration officials 
had shied away from earlier in the year. Its most essential provision 
was: “Ho increase shall be made in salary or wage payments to agri~ 
cultural labor which are $2,400 per annum or more, or which will raise 
such salary or wage payments to more than $2,400 per annum, without the 
prior approval of the Wer Food Administrator," 11/ 


The measure was met by a storm of criticiem from California 
growers. In sreas where farm-wage rates were*less than $2,400 a year 
growers feared the measure would set up a wage-rate goal for workers to 
strive for, In areas that were undergoing rapid increases in wage 
rates some growers were already paying above the $2,400 rate, others 
below, Apparently the measure would freeze rather than cure existing 
wage inequalities. Farmers who had been paying more than their neighbors 
fcr a specific type of work would be afforded a permanent advantage in’ 
the labor market. 


Immediate problems to be solved by the State Wage Board included 
the following: (1) the definition of agricultural labor, (2) whether 
the measure applied to seasonal workers, (3) the hourly and daily 
equivalent of $2,400 ea year, (4) coordination of the measure with 
existing specific ceilings, (5) method of enforcing the measure, 


After severe] months a workable determination was arrived at 
as to what constituted agricultural labor as distinguished from paciing. 
shed labor, hauling labor, and other borderline types of activity. 12/ 
The hourly equivalent of $2,400 a year we established at 85 cents, 
tn the meentime Washington officials had decided that the $2,400 maximm 
should be interpreted as “at the rate of $2,400 a year" rather than as 
the total emount that an individual worker earned during a year. The 
maxinum per hour for both seasonal and year-round farm work therefore 
became 85 cents an hour. 


A technical point to be observed in connection with these 
maximums is that they apply to a particular farm job or operation 
rather than to an individual worker. If a worker quits d $2, §00)job 
another man can be paid that-‘anount to do the same job without obtaining 


7 From directive issued Dec. 9, 1943, by Fred M. Vinson, Economic 
Stabilization Director. Federal Register Document 43-19692. 

12/° The perennial problem as to the distinction between farm labor and 

packing-shed labor has not yst been solved to the satisfaction of growers. 
hey wonder why they have to deal with the Wer Food Administration on 

wage sates of field workers and with the War Labor Board on rates paid 

to workers in their packing sheds. Further refinements {n the definition 

of agricultural lebor are yet to be mde, 
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apres. ‘Thst ix still tres if be bed formerly been expleyed at 
$2,100 t dm a different jot. Lf a grower poid $1.75 @ bor 


conte far irvigeting, thess eaustitiate kis maxizums for hess Hines ; 
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{Two procedures suggest themselves in connection with the 
general wage regulation. First, that it be supplanted gradually by 
a series of specific ceilings that can be patterned to fit local 
wage differentials. Then members of the industry involved can be 
called on to help in publicity, administration, and enforcement. 

In the meantime, the general regulation will help to keep wages in 
nonceiling operations under some degree of control. 


Second, the general wage regulation itself could be altered 
to make it more workable. Wage rates might well be frozen at com- 
munity levels rather than on an individual farm basis. This would 
involve giving authority to wage-stabilization officials to go into 
a community and determine the rate that prevailed for specific 
operations and jobs, either on December 9, 1943, or at the time the 
survey was made. The rates most commonly paid would then be establish- 
ed as maximums for the area and local farmers would be permitted to 
pay above them only after proving that their work justified payment 
at a higher rate. ‘This would avoid the inequalities that exist under 
the present order, provide local publicity, and reduce the job of 
enforcement. 


STATE WAGE BOARD AND STATE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Administration of the wage-control program in the State has 
also gone through a step-by-step development. When the importation 
of Mexican workers was begun in 1942 an agency was needed to hold 
hearings to determine prevailing wage rates in the areas and in the 
operations at which Mexican workers were to be employed. This was 
in fulfillment of our national importation treaty with Mexico which 
stipulated that the imported workers were to be paid at "prevailing 
rates." The agency created was known as the State Wage Board. It 
worked in cooperation with the Farm Security Administration which had 
charge of the importation program. 


: The Wage Board was holding meetings in Stockton in regard to 
prevailing rates for harvesting asparagus, tomatoes, and other crops 
in the delta area when the question was raised as to whether such 
rates could not also be determined for domestic workers. These would 
then constitute the basic local rates of pay. Out of this came the 
proposal in March 1943 for wage ceilings in the asparagus industry 
at rates to be ascertained by the State Wage Board. 


Assumption of this function produced a major change in the. 
State Wage Board. The task of ascertaining prevailing rates for 
Mexican workers was given over to the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Board concerned itself entirely with stabilization of wage 
rates. When the asparagus ceiling order was issued the State Wage 
Board assumed administratixe and enforcement responsibilities in 
addition to its factfinding functions. The chairman of the State 
Wage Board, Dave Davidson, was also chairman of the State Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency Committee and the State War Board. He pressed 
officials of the county Agricultural Adjustment Agency and War Board 
into service to assist in enforcing the order. Subsequent 1943 wage 
ceilings were handled by county Agricu] tural Adjustment Agency staffs 
under the direction of the State office. 


Early in 1944 national officials of the AAA decided that their 
organization should not engage in wage-ceiling administration and 
that Mr. Davidson should;no longer serve as chairman of the Board, 

A reorganization of the Board was effected under the leadership of 
Federal War Food Administration officials and Prof. R. L. Adams, of 
the University of California staff, was made chairman. Administrative 


duties of the board were assigned to a special staff under the direction 


of Roland F. Ballou as State Executive Officer, 


The State Wage Board was originally composed of representatives 
from the various Federal agricultural md manpower agencies in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, including the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
the War Manpower Commission, the Farm Security Administration, and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, When the Board was reorganized, 
in 1944, representatives from the War Labor Board, the Office of 
Distribution, and the United States Forest Service were added. . An 
attempt was made to obtain representation from State agencies, so 
members of the University of California staff, the State. Department 
of Agriculture, and the California Farm Production Council were asked 
to participate. Turn-over of board members has been heavy, partially 
because sane agencies regard work on the Board as a palitical lia- 
bility, and partially because members of the Board have full-time 
jobs on their own staffs and have too little time to participate 
effectively. By December 1944 the Board was down to four members 
again. 

The make-up of the Board has been challenged by Pacific Coast 
officials ef the CIO who claim that it is purely a grower organization. 


They indicate that several members. of the Board have been farm operators 


and that all have been on the staffs of public agencies whose contacts 


ce tes 


have been entirely with farm operators. They recommend the adopticn 

of a tripartite board instead so that growere, workers, and the 

public can have equal representation. Wage Board officials indicate, 
however, that it would be a practical impossibility to find representa— 
tive farm worker's who could attend all meetings of the Board. And, 
that although labor union officials might be willing to take over 

the job of representation, they lack the technical background necessary 
to be very helpful in determining what the ceiling rates for specific 
agricultural operations should be. 


The functions of the Board are to: 


(1) Ascertain when the demand for a wage ceiling is strong 
enough so that one should be instituted. 

(2) Determine which operations should be covered by a 
wage ceiling and recommend a specific ceiling rate 
for each. , 

(3) Establish general policies for instituting, adminis— 
tering, and enforcing such ceilings. 

(4) Hold hearings to ascertain the facts of the situation 
in case of persons accused of violating the ceiling. 


A body 6f procedures was developed in order to carry out these 
functions efficiently. After growers of a crop in an area made a 
request for a ceiling a general informational and educational meeting 
was called in the locality to acquaint the growers with methods of 
wage-cailing operation and to determine how widespread the demand 
for a ceiling really was. Thig was commonly followed by an official 
hearing at which growers and workers were asked to testify as to 
their approval or disapproval of a ceiling, the operations that should 
be covered, and the specific rate for each, Members of the Wage 
Board used this information together with wage data available else- 
where to ascertain what the ceiling rates should be. 


Each specific ceiling order had to be patterned to meet a 
specific crop situation, The factors considered for each ceiling 
included: The number of operations to be covered, the customary 
basis of payment for each of these operations, customary relation- 
ships between rates of payment for these operations and price of 
the product, customary differentials in rate with variety, yield, 
location, aid method of handling, the area to be covered, prevailing 
wage rates in the area, comparative earnings in competing crops, 
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stringency of the labor supply, diversity of conditions from one part 
of the area to another, and nature of the crop — for example, 
perishability, length of harvest season, and number of pickings 
required. The schedule of rates decided on was sent to the: War Food. 
Administrator in Washington for final approval, At Washington such 
technical items ware observed as: Is this operation within the 
province of the War Food Administration, the War Labor Board, or the 
Office of Price Administration? Will such a order conflict with 

any existing regulations? Have all required:procedures in connection 
with the establishment of a ceiling been observed? Has due consider= 
ation been given to the rights of all parties involved? 


These procedures were followed until July 1, 1944, at which 
time the requirement was set up that the State Wage Board mst obtain 
"a request signed by a majority of the producers of the particular 
commodity in the area affected" before it could recommend the establish 
ment of a wage—ceiling order. 15/ This limitation was added by Congress 
at the request of growers who were afraid that ceilings might be im- 
posed on their operations in spite of their opposition. 


The State executive officer has operated under the supervision 
of the Board on such administrative details as; Making arrangements 
for holding of hearings, appointment of field staff to handle local 
details of wage—ceiling administration, handling of requests to pay 
adjusted rates both under the specific ceiling order and the general 
wage regulation. 


When local administration of the wage ceilings was in the hands 
of County Agricultural Adjustment Agency staffs adequate personnel 
existed to handle all local problems. In 1944, however, half-a~dozen 
officials had to handle the entire field program in the State. This 
included answering grower requests for wage—ceiling information, 
holding meetings of growers to acquaint them with the provisions of a 
ceiling order, selection of local adjustment committees to handle 
hardship cases, and investigation of rumors of violations. Although 
a half-dozen agricultural agencies existed in most counties, room had 
to be made for another organization. -Shortage of pérsonnel meant that 
most of the responsibility for administration had to be assused by 
growers who were members of local adjustment committees. Alert com 
mittees sometimes formulated general rules for local wage-ceiling 
administration and ran down rumors of violations as well as handling 
their job of passing on requests to pay adjusted rates. Much of the 
success of the program, therefore, can be attributed to grower co- 
operation, : 


15/ Quotation from California Wage Board Memorandum No. 19 issued 
September 18, 1944. 
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ADJUSTING WAGE-CEILING RATES TO FIT INDIVIDUAL FARM CONDITIONS 


The most difficult problem in connection with the specific 
wage-celling program has been to equalize its impact on individual 
growers covered by a ceiling. In earlier years it had. been common 
for a man who had a poor crop or poor field conditions to pay more 
per box or per bale than his neighbors, in order to get workers to 
work in his field at all. If he still couldn't get the labor he 
had only himself to blame. The usual wage-ceiling order calls for 
a flat ceiling rate and the usual experience has been for the grower 
with the best yield to pay that rate. The man with a poor yield 
then has had little chance to obtain workers unless he could get 
permission to pay above the ceiling. 


At practically every hearing in regard to instituting a wage 
ceiling, some growers expressed the fear that they might be unable 
to harvest their crop because the ceiling rate might keep them from 
getting workers on equalterme with their neighbors. They were 
always told, "Those growers on whom the ceiling works a genuine hard— 
ship can apply to the State Wage Board for relief." It was this 
guarantee that melted opposition to the program and built up grower 
support. In some cases growers exacted a further promise that 
permission to pay adjusted rates would be granted within 24 hours 
after the request was made. Otherwise they felt they might lose 
their workers and be unable to recruit new ones, 


Ag equitable application of specific ceilings, therefore, calls 
for rate adjustments for one grower as compared with another which 
will equalize them in the labor market. Otherwise a ceiling will 
operate to channelize labor to some growers and away from others. 
This ideal has been achieved in some ceiling orders and has: been 
approached in most of them. In a few cases, however, the more 
aggressive growers have used wage ceilings to maintain an advantage 
in obtaining labor, — 


The question as to who should pass on requests to pay adjusted 
rates is still being worked out. The original plan was for County 
War Boards to do this job but it called for more technical knowledge 
of an industry than their members possessed. The first resort was 
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to an adjustment committee composed of growers, workers, and 
processors from within the industry. The committee met once or 
twice.a week and passed-on all applications to pay more than the 
ceiling rate. This procedure worked well in the asparagus industry & 
but was too slow in handling adjustment requests for picking raisin 
grapes. The most efficient procedure in connection with that ceil 
ing was to have paid adjusters who went out to a grower in response 
to a telephone call, looked over his vineyard, and told himoon the 
spot the top rate he could pay. This determination was subject to 
ratification by the County Adjustment Committee and the State Wage 
Board. 16/ 


The make-up and activities of these local adjustment committees 
have varied from county to county and from one wage-ceiling order to 
another. There has always been a grower nucleus. County officials, 
laborers, and representatives of the public have sometimes been 
members. Commonly, grower members have been selected to represent 
the different producing areas in the county. Sometimes they have 
been the most efficient growers and have had little sypmathy with 
the less efficient who were the most likely to need adjustments. 

In several counties community committees were established to report 
local applications for adjustments to the county committee. 


Committeemen ordinarily check over the field on which a grower 
has requested the right to pay adjusted rates to see whether such a 
payment is justified, Incase of a "flash" crop such as raisin grapes 
they give him a provisional right to pay the new rate, subject to 
ratification by the county committee and the State Wage Board. In 
slower crops the grower. waits until after the committee has made its 
decision. 


The number and types of adjustments granted in connection 
with each ceiling are show in table 4. Variations in number of 
adjustments from area to area and crop to crop reflect differences 
in policies of local adjustment committees as much as they do 
variability in harvesting conditions. 


Members of county adjustment committees found they could easily uf 
put themselves out of business either by being too slow in handling 
requests or by announcing at the beginning of the season that they 
were going to be "hardboiled" in connection with handling them. In 
both such cases growers have secretly paid such rates as were necessary 
to get their crops harvested. Then-the administration of the ceiling ad 
degenerated into a witeh hunt to determine who paid what and to whom, 


16/7 Practical suggestions for ‘the Operation of adjustment procedure 


are contained in Handbook for State WEA Boards, revised Jan, 15, 1945, 
War Food Administration, Office of Labor, Washington, D. C, 
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A common attitude among grower committeemen has been "If we 
start granting too many adjustments we'll break the ceiling wide open." 
This attitude has often been sincere. At other times grower committee— 
men have found reasons. to block every request for an adjustment. This 
gave the appearance of a careful attempt on their part to preserve an » 
advantage in the labor market. Such growers were inclined to block 
the activities of the committee by laying dow general principles that 
would stop approvals of adjustment requests, such as "No requests 
should be granted this early in the season; that would start a flood 
of requests." "No requests should be granted this late.in the seas 
as that will affect the rates that will prevail next year." "If we 
grant one grower in that area an adjustment, they'll all want one. 
There isn't a good field over there."* "To grant adjustments to growers a 
with weedy fields amounts to putting a premium on inefficient farming." 
"This is a war crop so growers with high yields should have an oppor- 
tunity to get their crops off first," . 


A flexible adjustment policy is often as significant for the 
worker as for the grower. He may have set up a camp in a grower's 
orchard and may wish to continue to work for him. If he can make 
more money elsewhere, however, he feels compelled to move. Such 
situations can be avoided only by adjusting ates soclosely from one 
orchard to another that there is no point in moving. Then the need 
for shopping around and milling about are reduced to a mimimum. Only 
when adequate adjustments have been made have the ceilings been an 
unqualified success, 


It is obvious that procedures and policies in conection with 
making adjustments are still in an experimental stage. One aspect of 
this program that needs more attention is the method of selecting 
grower members of the adjustment committees. For a county official 
Simply to select one of the more active growers in each producing area 
in the county is to underestimate the complexity of the problem. It 
is probable that such growers will not need to pay adjusted rates 
nor even be considerate of those who do. The committee to pass on 
requests for adjustments should represent all types of operators in the 
county—large, small, efficient, inefficient, low-cost, and high-cost. 
Unanimity of opinion will not be arrived at so easily tnt decisions will 
probably be more correct. 


Further consideration needs to be given as to whether grower 
‘committees should pass om requests for adjustments at all. Partici- 
pation of this type may build grower support for a ceiling order if ° 
the decisions are equitable. If they are not, the result is dissension 
and hard-feelings. The employment of paid adjusters to call on all 
growers sven before the season, show an interest in*their harvest 
operation, and make such adjustments as are necessary has built support 
for the program, established a unified basis for making adjustments, 
and practically eliminated local violations. But it is also a more 
expensive and less democratic method, : 2 


Le 5 Lp 
PROBLEM OF OBTAINING WORKER REPRESENTATION 


Worker representation is needed at two stages of the wage- 
control program. First, in the public hearings at which information 
is obtained in regard-to the rates and rules that should be embodied ’ 
in a wage ceiling order and, second, in comsittees selected to pass 
on grower requests to pay above-ceiling rates. Workers have been 
slow to accept these responsibilities, 


This slowness has not been altogether their favit. Public 
hearings held before the opening of e season provide an advantage to 
the grower. He has ak opportunity to present his side of the wage 
picture whereas the farm laborers are stili busy with other crops 
and are probably not in the area at all. Nevertheless a serious 
effort has been made to get farm laborers to attend and testify at 
thess hearings. Almost:;invariably they have favored a sonexhat 
higher wage than that proposed by the growers, Worker participation 
at these hearings has increased during the last 2 years and should 
eventually be effective in helping to establish eelling rates which 
will be supported by workers as well as by growers, 


The original program provided for all administration te be in 
the hands of officials of existing Federal agricultural agencies, 
| Spearheaded by the Agricultural Adjustment Agency and the County War 
Boards. It was discovered in the vary first ceiling program, however, 
that only those people who had a first—hand knowledge of an industry 
could decide whether a grower should be permitted to pay an adjusted 
rate, and, if so, what that rate should be. So they selected a 
special committee to pass on adjustments, which wes ‘composed of 
growers, workers, and cannery representatives. This move was highly 
significant in that it gave adwinistrative responsibility te private 
parties and tried to divide it evenly between all groups concerned. 


Activities of growers, workers, and other private parties 
charged with administrative authority have given rise te 2 "ide 
variety of problems. Some growers have been inclined to keep an eye 
te self-interest in making their decisions, Leborers usually have 
not realized their opportunity and have failed to attend adjustment 
committes meetings; when they did, they have failed to participate 
effectively. There have been only a few exceptions to this rule and 
they are discussed later. 


Re 


A special effort has been made to secure worker representation 


on these committees. Some of these efforts have been sincere, some 
have been misguided, In the administration of the asparagus order in 
1943 several sets of worker representatives were called on but all 
stayed for only one or two meetings. Labor contractors were called 
on to represent labor in connection with several ceiling -orders but 
proved to represent the operator rather than the worker. Some com 
mittees changed to evening meetings so a3 not to interfere with the 
Jaborer's work day. Others paid the workers for time lost. All 
these measures were to no avail. The workers failed to put in an 
appearance after the first meeting or two. This was in spite of the 
fact that in most operations the worker was able to discriminate 
between field conditions better than the growers, hance able to state 
more precisely just what the rate should be on a field or orchard | 
that required payment of an adjusted rate. 


This situation was largely overcome in connection with the 
apricot harvest in ths Brentwood area where a worker and a grower 
committeeman teamed up to decide on adjusted rates. 1t was overcome 
to an even greater extent in the upper Sacramento Valley in connection 
with the peach harvest. Lou Sherrill, wage board representative in 
this area, trisd the experiment of having the workers select their 
‘own representatives on the county comittess. He called masa mestings 
of the peach pickers before the season, explained the wage ceiling 
order to then, and asked them to choose four representatives to serve 
with four represtntatives selected by the growsrs. The chairman of 
this county adjustment committee was a neutral party, representing 
tis public. On this committee workers were as active as grower 
meubsrs,. A worker snd a grower were usually paired to go out and 
check over the orchard belonging to a grower who was asking to pay 
an adjusted rate. The procedure worked smoothly and gave both 
aa and workers confidence in the aduwinistration of the ceiling 

eras * 


Several significant differences are to be noted between the 
operation of these committees and those in the usual wage ceiling. 
First, the worker representatives were chosen by the workers and’ 
felt a responsibility to their om group. This is in contrast to 
the ugual situation in which some county official invited the worker 
to be present. “Second, labor was represented at the meetings in ~ 
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equal numbers with the growers and took an equal part in investigating 
and passing on applications for adjustments. The usual situation was 
te have a grower-centered committee, all investigating was done by 
growers who later voted to permit or deny payment of an adjusted rate, 
After they have done so, one of than may ask the worker member, "Joe, 
do you think that was right?" More often Joe isn't even asked for 
his judgment. In the third place, the committee was not managed or 
dominated by officials of any of the county agricultural agencies. 
Ordinarily such individuals are so accustomed to rendering service to 
growers rather than to the public as a whole that other parties to 
ths wags situation do not receive adequate consideration, If a 
worker member has been invited, this is regarded as a sufficient 
gesture towerd democracy and he is given no real part in the 
proceedings, 


The experience in the upper Sacramento Valley indicated that 
grower-worker cooperation in administration is possible and that it 
results in support of the program by. both parties involved rather 
than by just one. In the course of a season or two a number of 
capable and dependable worker representatives should develop who 
would probably be selected for service year after year. 


Critics of the wage-—ceiling program point out that it is a 
grower program on @ problem that involves workers and growers equally 
and that it is, therefore, partisan and undemocratic, There is much 
te support this point of view. Members of the State Wage Board and 
of the State administratice staff are public officials whose experience 
and background have been that of rendering efficient service to growers, 
They have had little or no background in promoting the interests of 
agricultural workers. They have worked hard to build up contacts with 
workers but they still have a long way to go before they can deal with 
them'on a basis of mitual effort and understanding. 


As long as there is no actual worker representation on the State 
Wage Board, it would seem to be desirable to have some members on the 
Board who have not served as public servants to growers, and if possible, 
somes who have been public servants to workers. Then workers would 
have some members of the Board they could go to in case they felt that 
@ wage-ceiling program was being administered without proper consider— 
ation for their interests. Some, but not all, officials connected with 
the folloxing agencies would qualify for these positions; State De- 
partment of Labor, United States Office of Labor, Farm Security 


es 


Administration, Farm Labor Office of Agricultural Extension Service, 
Bar Manpower Commission. It is doubtful whether such officials would 
have a bias in favor of labor tut they have had more occasion to have 
contact with labor and to understand its interests and point of vier. 


VIOLATIONS 


Growere who pay above the ceiling rates are subject to twe 
types of penalties. The first can be assessed by the War Food Ad= 
minietrator withovt a court trial. When the State Wage Board and the 
Agricultural Solicitor find at a public hearing that a grower has 
wielated the provisions of a wage-ceiling order, this fact, together 
with all evidence, is submitted to the Wer Food Administrator. The 
Administrator then has the authority te notify the Commissioner of 
Internal Reverme not to allow the grower to make sny income—tax de— 
ductions for wages paid in those eperations which were compensated 
for at abovs-cefling ratee. This penalty could be rather severe in 
case of a large opsratar. 


The second penalty can be sasessed by a criminal court on 
both gromars and workers whe heve violsted a ceiling order. It 
consists of "a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than year, or both much fine and imprisonment." It is of less 
utility than the first az it calle for = regular court trial, hence 
might be subject to many delays and legal technicalities. 


The number of ylolations has varied widely from one ceiling 
order to another and from one ares to another under the. same ceiling. 
The underlying factor behind all such situations hes been lack of 
cooperation beteeen ths growers and the wage-ceiling administration. 
This lack may properly be blamed in some cases on the growers, and 
in baer on poor administration. Often beth parties have been at 
fault. : 


More specifically, viclations may he traced principally to 
one of three causes: 


(1) Those due to ignorance of or lack of respect for the 
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(2) Those committed by a few dissident farmers or workers 
who habitually have been at odds with community and governmental 
controls. . 

(3) Those that result from maladministration.. 


Both growers and workers are highly independent and resent 
being told by the Government what they can and cannot do. When 
their cooperation has not been obtained, their attitude is that they 
will do as they please until they find. out different." Actually 
the need for rapid action has not allowed time to persuade all 
growers and workers to give their support to the program. The re~ 
sponsibility of the State Wage Board to educate growers and workers 
in the need for wage ceilings has been recognized but there has not 
been enough personnel to perform this and all the other functions 
connected with the program. 


Growers in the foregoing group do not constitute a real 

problem. They usually. are willing to reduce their wage rates, or 

to file an application to pay above-ceiling rates if that is neces— 
sary, when told the purpose of the ceiling program. Workers are 
less easily convinced, They have had their guard“up against exploi- 
‘tation for years and they suspect that wage ceilings may be only a 
device used by the growers to obtain all the benefits of increased 
prices of farm products. Therefore, they still try to coerce a 
grower into paying above-ceiling rates in spite of the law. 


The dissident group of growers is not large. Their neighbors 
generally dislike and fear them as labor pirates. Some have been 
aggressive in trying to discredit wage-ceiling regulations and boast 
of how much more they pay than the law allows. 


Just why these people are poorly adjusted to the ‘loval social 
order is not within the province of this study. Some are of foreign 
extraction and have had to fight against odds to establish themselves 
in America, Others were born in America but were too independent and 
hard-headed to get along with neighbors. 


The worker who resorts to misrepresentation of facts in an 
effort to obtain higher wages causes serious difficulties in enforcing 
the wage-ceiling program. He can call on several growers in the hope 
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of getting a larger pay check and tell each one, "What! Me pick this 
¢otton for $2,257? The operators over on the West Side are paying 
$2.50 for cotton that ‘picks a bale and a half to the acre." Such 

an expedition will keep an investigator busy for 2 weeks, first, 
tracking down the rumors, and then convincing the growers that the 
reports were without foundation. 


The third group of .violators is partly a result of maladminis~ 
tration but more largely caused by the lack of administration. , 
Usually the first reaction of a grower toward wage ceilings is a 
mixture of apprehension.and a wish to cooperate. He wants to co-— 
operate with his Government but is afraid that he might get into a 
jam in regard to labor and be hindered in his harvest operations by 
the wage céiling. An ideal administration would quiet this fear by 
being so active among the growers that they would know that the major 
purpose of the order was to harvest all crops rather than to interfere 
with this work. 17/ When a grower hears nothing, however, he tends 
to become suspicious. If he hears that other people are paying above 
the ceiling with impunity, he may follow a similar course without check- 
ing the authenticity of the report; he cannot afford to take chances 
on losing his workers. If he hears that neighbor Smith, with a very . 
spotty field, has been denied the right to pay an adjusted wage, he 
says, "The poor fool shouldn't have asked theme Now what can he do? 
There are better ways to handle such situations." The grower who 
has been unjustly refused the right to pay an adjusted wage also 
studies ways to get around the order. 


In California the greatest outbreaks of violations have been 
caused by refusal of local adjustment committees to grand adjustments 
to which growers felt they were entitled. These happened in connection 
with the tomato wage ceiling in San Joaquin County in 1943 and the 
cotton wage ceiling in 1943 and 1944. Both growers and workers felt 
they were sustified in violationg these orders. _ 2 

Wage rollbacks have been responsible for mass violations. This 
was particularily true in the asparagus industry and in the Log Angeles 
milk-shed area. Growers were simply afraid to reduce their wages lest 
they lose their crews. 


Rumors of violations are destructive to a wage-ceiling program 
and need to be checked quickly and persistently. Likewise, know 
violators should be apprehended and brought up for public hearing. 
News of enforcement activities, or of the lack of them, spreads 
rapidly over the countryside and credits respect or disrespect for a. 
ceiling order. 


17/7 The basic fault here is lack of funds on which to operate 


effectively. When a situation gets out of hand it is very difficult 
to bring it under control again. 
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The usual result when a rumored violation is checked is to 
find that the charge is wholly without foundation. Some worker 
has spread a story of high wages in order to bring pressure on some 
employer to raise his rates. In some cases it is difficult to 
decide whether a payment is in violation of the ‘Ceiling or not, 
For example, in regard to tomatoes some growers felt that by paying 
less than the ceiling on the first two pickings they should be able 
to pay above it for the last, so long as their total payments did not . 
exceed the ceiling rate. 


It is difficult to obtain accurate evidence in regard to vio~ 
lations since workers and employers are inclined to stand together, 
to avoid prosecution. Some growers have recommended the planting of 
workers in crews that are suspected of violation but this seems to 
be contrary to standards of fair play, and has not been adopted. 
Other growers believe that penalties should be assessed against the 
farm operator only, and then the workers would be less likely to 
stand by him. This does not seem entirely fair when both grower 
and worker are parties to the violation, 


When investigation indicates that a vidlation has probably 
taken place the offender is sent a warning letter by the State Wage 
Board, He is asked to present evidence as to what actually happened, 
If the evidence is conclusive that the grower has violated the ceiling, 
he is requested to appear at a public hearing. The purpose of the 
hearing is to arrive at a proper understanding of the case rather than 
to convict the accused party. 


In 1943, at such a hearing: held in connection with the wage— 
ceiling on cotton, the grower was represented by legal counsel, The 
evidence presented indicated there had been no violation of the 
ceiling. P 


In the fall and winter of 1944 hearings were held on a number 
of alleged violation cases and several growers were found to have 
violated the ceilings. The reaction: among growers generally was one 
of apprehension. They were not well informed in regard to all the 
ceiling regulations and thought they might be called in for some 
kind of violation. Rumore floated about to the effect that some 
operators had been forced into bankruptcy and that innocent third 
parties had suffered. 
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The attitude of growers generally is that they want strict 
compliance but do not want the use of crack-down methods. Farmers 
regard members of their group as constructive law-abiding members 
of the community who may, when they make mistakes, be won over by 
persuasion ad friendly coercion, but who should not be tracked | 
down like criminals, threatened, bullied, or otherwise treated with 
disregard. The need is for a tactful enforcement program but, even 
more, for a more extensive educational campaign, and for more care- 
ful handling of cases that warrant the payment of adjusted rates. 
Mutual cooperation, with public officials taking the initiative, should ; 
practically eliminate the violation probleme 
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' RELATIONSHIP OF WAGE-CEILING PROGRAM TO LABOR-UNION MOVEMENT 


Industrialized agriculture in California has led to the 
growth of a. farm-labor group, members of which have small hope of 
rising to owmmership. As a result, labor-capital conflict has become 
a part of the agricultural system. During the 1930's sporadic farm ===  -—— 
labor organizations called 140 strikes which involved 127,000 workers, 18/ 
Organized labor as well as radical reformer groups assisted farm workers 
to organize for collective bargaining. Eventually the commnists “ 
and other left-wing extremists were suppressed by organized activity — 
of the growers, but both the A. F. of L. and C, I. 0. began movements ~ 
in the. direction of organizing agricultural labor. They are now in 
the process of organizing milkers, truck drivers, and cannery and ~ 
packing house workers but say they are not interested in the PIS 
job of organizing field labor. 


‘California growers have been highly vigilant in trying to keep | 
organized union activities out of agriculture. They have visions of _ 
"quickie" strikes at the height of the harvest season which might 
cause then to lose their entire year's income. They foresee their 
tractor driver unwilling to lend a hand at picking fruit in the rush 
season because his union.chiefs say "That's not your job." They fear 
that organized workers will have no regard for the extreme fluctuations 
in the price of California farm products and in off years may take all 
the profits and force growers into the bread line, This fear influenced 
grower relationships to the wage-ceiling program. First, they regard 


Stuart M. Jamieson. Labor Unionism in Agriculture. Ph. D. thesis, 
University of California, May 1943. A partion of this ‘study has ends ae 
pressed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ee 
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the present Federal administration as so friendly to organized labor 

that it might try to use the wage céiling as 4 means of unionizing 

farm workers. They fear that even if the Federal Government were not 

a party to the situation, the unions might take advantage of the wage- 
procedures in order to organize workers 19/ 


As a result of these fears some growers have been very Cautious 
about the extension of rights to workers in the wage-stabili zation 
program. Such growers objected to workers holding mase mestings to- 
gelect their representatives on local adjustment committees. They 
claimed it would provide an opportunity for organizers to get in their 
work. They objected to labor representation on the State Wage Board 
for the same resson. They heve not only been cautious in regard to 
labor participation on adjustment comuittees and other phases of the 
program but have also kept a watchful eye on the activities of the 
Board itself. 


The Board tas came into direct contact with organized labor on 
four occasions. Some 800 of the 6,000 asperagus workers were members 
of the United Camery, Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers of 
America, C. I. O. Local No. 7, because of their employment in the 
Alaska fish cameries during the summer. These asparagus cutters 
asked union officials to bargain with ths Wage Board in regard to 
ceiling rates for cutting market asparagus in the spring of 1944. 
fhe Wage Board accepted neither the scale of rates proposed by the 
growers nor ths _geale. proposed by the union tut determined instead 
on rates partway between the two and in Line with the ceiling rates 
already in force on harvesting cannery asparsguse Union officials 
apparently were dissatisfied and criticized the Wage Board and the 
wage-ceiling program. They accused the Board of being a grower 
organisation and asked instead for an organization thet would provide: 
representation to workers as well as the growers. 


‘ The second contact with organized labor was in connection 
with the wage ceiling on dairy e=plcoyees in the Les Angeles milkshede 
Eighty-one of the larger dairies in the area had been unionized yet 
anion officials failed to appear at the hearing called to ascertain 
the need for a ceiling. The wage ceiling was stated in terms of the 
union contract. It permitted payment of #10 a month ebove that. 

The unions lave been given representation on the lecal adjustment 


19/ Fear that unions might use the wage stabilization program to 


organize farm workers was expressed by farmers in many parts of the 
United States, even by those in the deep South. The tendency to 
think in terms of a capital—labor struggle in agriculture evidently 
has become widespread. 
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committee and these representatives are regarded as highly capable 
men. Yet the situation is an unhappy one. Union officials charge 
that the Milk Producers Labor Council, an employer's organization, 
instigated the wage-ceiling order so as to block the union in its 
endeavor to maintain wages at competitive levels with other lines 
of work in the area, They see the State Wage Board as a producers! 
agency and ask that control over milkers' wages be returned to the 
War Labor Board which is so organized that labor as well as the 
employer can be heard. The unions are planning to incrgase their 
membership and then take a more aggressive stand on the matter. 


At Santa Maria the Filipino lettuce cutters are organized 
into an independent union which is sporadically active. In the 


9-hour day. Union members were not satisfied with the rate and 
called a strike. The strike was ill -timed, as this was the slack 
period between the spring and fall crops of lettuce. By the time 
heavy cutting started in August the workers had agreed to work at 
the ceiling rate. 


Conditions’ in this harvest were typical of those where union 
activity is involved. The growers were fearful and cautious. They 
wanted no adjustment committee on which workers could exert constant 
pressure. They wanted no investigators who might "stir the workers 
upe" The workers, on the other hand, were resentful and Sought to 
find ways around the ceiling. They asked for extra pay for the crew 
boss, a higher rate.during the rainy season, and for second cutting — 
the same kind of small leverages used against the asparagus and Los 
Angeles milkshed ceilings. 


Other contacts of the Board with labor unions have been less 
direct. San Francisco dairymen united with the Dairy and Creamery 
Employees Union No, 304, to which their workers belonged, to ask 
the Wage Board for an increase in their wage scale. It was decided 
that increases would have to be handled on the basis of indi vidual 
applications from dairymen rather than on a group basis, 


een 


Organization of workers in the citrus packing houses in Tulare 
County was going on during the operation of the wage ceiling on orange 
picking in the fall of 1944. The UCAPAWA had just won the right to 
heve an election held in sach shed to decide whether the union should 
have the sole right of bargaining for the workers. Orange pickers 
ware in close enough contact to be affected by the élections and 
jncreased their demands on the growers and on +he local adjustment 


The question of the relationship of wage ceilings ‘to union- 
4sation of farm workers calls for a good deal of unbiased consider— 
ation. There is already strong evidence that properly administered 
wage ceilings tad to reduce the 4nfluence of extremists on both 
sides of the labor controversy and. to give greater prominence to 
those who have a more judicial point of view. So far as this result. 
ean be attained it should help to alleviate both the militant anti- 
unionism and aggressive pro-unionism that exist in the State. 


In fact, the wage-ceiling program might be able to substitute 
wage determination by mutual agreement in place of the conflict over 
wage rates that has existed in many farm industries in California 
in the past. Ths issus of unionization becomes much less if wage 
rates are to be ascertained by mutual actions 


RELATIONSHIP OF GROWER GROUPS £0 WAGE-CEILING PROGRAM 


Organized grower groups in the State have reacted in a variety 
of ways to the wage-stabilization programe The spedific ceiling 

was inaugurated by @ grower group, the California Asparagus 
' Growers Association, and it met the needs of this tndustry very 
directly. Without question, the wage order in the asparagus industry 
had to meet heavier worker opposition than any other. The outstanding 
geccess achieved was due largely tc the active cooperation given by 
officials of the asparagus association. 


Similar assistance was rendered by organized growers of tomatoes, 
oranges, potatoes, raisin grapes, and other commodities. Such groups 
were active in applying for and building sentiment in favor of wage 
ceilings in their industry. They helped te supply data for the 
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determination of maximum rates and to outline the provisions needed 
in a wage-ceiling order. Then they followed through by publicizing = 
the terms of the order to growers in the industry, and by assisting nse 
in administration and enforcement. fee 


There was a tendency in sane cases for grower groups to regard 
wage ceilings simply as a device for adding Government sanctions te Srp 
the established grower practice of establishing common wage rates at ; 
the beginning of the harvsst season. In such cases the State Wage 
Board had to be on the alert to maintain the public character of the - AN 
program and to keep from being used by growers as a means of fighting —_ 
their wage battles. Pressure exerted on the Board, either to obtain 
@ specified ceiling rate, or to obtain commitment to a particular — ee aes. 
administrative procedure, was at times severe. x 


Outstanding example of the latter was the pressure put on the : 
Board in 1943 by representatives of the cotton industry. They wanted 2 
governmental sanction of the $2-a-hundred rate on picking cotton, a, 2 
agreed on at a preseason meeting of growers, together with the privi- 
lege of administering the program themselves. The requests were : 
accompanied by great pressure for their adoption. This group of cotton 
growers was permitted to lay dom most of the policies for adminis f 
the ceiling. As a result, workers got the impression that the ceiling ‘ 
order was & collusive egreement between the growers and the War Food — ; 
Administration. 20/ 


Some grower groups have been extremely cautious about endorsing — 
the wage-ceiling program. Response of officials of such organizations 
has often been, "This is a marketing organization and we have nothing 
to do with fam labor." But they usually were quick to pass on any 
critical remarks they heard in regard to the operation of the program. 
Such officials accurately reflected the skeptical attitude held by 
many farmers in regard to wage ceilings. Such people were usually — 
obsessed by a deep-seated fear that any governmental interference in 
private business would eventually lead to a regimented economy. They ; 
may be expected to ask for the discontinuance of the program as soon : 
as the supply of labor becomes plentiful enough that wages can again Gls 
be set by grower action. ; = 
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The existence of such attitudes has been helpful, on the whole, $4454 
to the wage stabilization program. Officials in charge of it have had fee 


mistakes or abuses, 


207 Worker blame actually was placed on the Associated Farmers and 


the Office of Price Administration, though neither of these organizations 
was directly concerned in the situation, fag ote: 
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Executives of the State Ferm Buresu Federation watched the 
development of the program with a careful eye. Frequent meetings were 
held with the State Wage Board to discuss problems of policy and to 
express grower reactions in regard’to what was being done. Federation 
officials were active both in securing a reinterpretation of the . 


in general, their efforts have been in the direction of ceilings 
initiated by action of the growers rather than by imposition from the 
outside. Most of their policies reflect concern in regard to the 
growth of govermmental control over the agricultural industry. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


The major problems of jurisdiction here occurred with the War 
Labor Board and the Office of Price Administration. The War Labor 
Board has jurisdiction over wages paid te industrial workers; the 
War Food Administration, over those paid to farn laborers; and the 
Office of Price Administration, over fees, commissions, prices, and 
profits. The problem as between the War Labor Board end the War Food 
Administration has been most complex in relation to workers in packing 
sheis. It is clear that commercial pecking sheds sre indystrial plente 7 
hence, subject to War Labor Board rulings. Ina momber of agriculture) 
enterprises, however, growers have thsir om processing sheds and these © 
have commonly been regarded as part of the farm operation. 


A more careful scrutiny of these plants has revealed several 
lines of differmces,. Asparagus is usually packed in sheds operated by 
the farmer and located on his farm. The operation is entirely 
incidental to his function of producing asparagus for the market of 
for the cannery. The same is usually true of cutting and drying 
apricots and peaches. Some apricot and peach growers, however, buy 
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fruit amd process it in their sheds, or dry a neighbor's fruit on a 
fee basis thus combining farm and commercial operations. On the 
other hand, the packing of cherries, oranges, and lettuce, and the 
sorting ami packing of potatoes are commonly done off the farm and 
are almost purely processing operations. “Sometimes they are done by 
a farm operator but more frequently by a buyer and professional 


processor, 


The issue is further complicated by the fact that the War 
Labor Board exercises little control over plants that have fewer 
than eight employees while the War Food Administration is under no 
such restriction, 21/ 


A similar problem arose in connection with hauling labor and 
the decision has generally been that workers who haul on the ranch 
exclusively are subject to Nar Food Administration control, but those 
who haul to cars or processing plants located off the ranch, are 
under War -Labor Board administration. 


Farmers do not appreciate these jurisdictional niceties. 
They would prefer to be able to go to one governmental agency to 
handle all their wage—-rate problems. 


In mmsrbus California crops the workers do not work directly 
for the grower mt for a contractor who has agreed to perform a given 
operation for ths grower at a stated: price. The grower has passed 
the job of looking for workers and supervising them to the contractor. 
Ordinarily, the contractor is to receive a stated fee per box or 
tmnired pounds for performing these functions, If control over wage 
rates and bidding-for laber is to be complete the fees payable to 
contractors should be subject to ceiling rates. Otherwise, growers 
would bid for contractors md set up an even more vicious. practice 
then the hidding for individual workers. 


It bas been ruled that thsse contractors are actually business— 
men rather than laborers and therefore coms under the jurisdiction 
of the Office of Price Administration. As yet the Office of Price 
Adsinistration has only placed one ceiling on the fees to be paid to | 2 
contractors — that is to those who perform cutsom hay bailng. In ~ 


a/ The War Labor Board exercises no control over wages in plants 

with less than 8 employees unless it finds that control in a particular ~ 
plant is absolutely netessary to effectuate its stabilization program. 
This is infrequent. 
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this ceiling the Office of Price Administration followed the rates 
previously established by the War Food Administration for farm. 
laborers. More cooperation of this kind would strengthen the entire 
wage-control program. 


Ceiling rates established by the War Labor Board, the War 
Food Administration, and the Office of Price Administration in the 
Same area or in the same industry affect each other directly. State 
Wage Board officials had to set ceiling rates on picking apricots 
and peaches so as to match those on cannery labor previously es- 
tablished by the War Labor Board: otherwise they would have upset 
the balance between the number of workers engaged in the two related 
operations. Determination of ceiling rates in the Klamath Falls— 
Tule Lake potato harvest was especially difficult; War Labor Board 
ceiling rates in the potato-sorting sheds were approximately 90 
cents an hour but had not been enforced. Other labor in the area had 
been getting from $1.25 to $1.50.an hour, consequently, shed operators 
had to pay from $1.50 to $1.75 an hour in order to obtain labor, 
Oregon-—California Wage Board officials finally set hourly rates in 
the field at $1.25 an hour and put pressure on the War Labor Board to 
establish and enforce shed rates at a corresponding level. 


Coordination of wage ceilings and price ceilings has not 
received as much attention as it deserved. Outstanding illustration 
is in the grape industry. In 1943 a War Food Administration support 
price of $155 a ton was established for Thompson Seedless raisins, 
an equivalent of $38.75 per fresh ton. This was followed by Office 
of Price Administration ceilings on table grapes and on wine which 
permitted payment of from $90 to $100 a fresh ton, The raisin 
growers asked for and were given a rather generous wage ceiling on _ 
picking raisin grapes. Growers of table and wine grapes » however, 
were in @ so much more advantageous position in the labor market _ 
that they did not wish to have their hamis tied by a ceiling order, 
They were free through the season, therefore, to bid labor away from 
crops under closer price and wage ceilings, raisin grapes and 
tomatoes, for instance. 


This was provocative of further trouble in 1944. Raisin 
growers asked for and received an increase in their price ceiling. 
This was established at (185 a ton, an increase of approximately 16 
percent. Grape cutters then asked that they be given an equivalent 
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raise. This was refused on the grounds that their earnings at ceiling 
rates were already above those in most other lines of work in the area 
and that still higher rates would have had a spiraling effect on wages 
in these other operations. Ths refusal however antagonized the workers 
and they created a great deal of trouble in the enforcement of the wage. 
ceiling order, : 


In most agricultural industries an attempt was made to adjust 
wage ceilings to price ceilings in such a way as to provide a fair 
return both to growers and workers. Outstanding illustration of such 
coordination is found in the canning—tomato industry. Officials of 
the Central California Cannery Tomato Growers’ Association presented 
figures on costs of production and on wage rates thet could be paid 
at given price levels. These were closely followed, both by the Office 
of Price Administration authorities and the State Wage Board, and the 
resulting price and wage ceilings were contimed through 1944 and 1945. 


The problem of coordinating wage~ceiling activities xith the 
farm—labor activities of the Agricultural Exentsion Service has been 
camplex. The grant of funds to the Agricultural Extension Service to 
carry on farm-placement work stated specifically that "No pert of the 
funds appropriated...shall be used directly or indirectly te fix, 
tegulate, or impose maximm wages.” 22/ Consequently, members of the 
farm labor staff of the Extension Service fslt tmt they could not 
Serve on the State Wage Board nor work closely with the rage-stabili— 
savion program. 


Farm Labor Offices of the Agricultural Extension Service were 
engaged in the actuzl job of placing farm workers on jobs, Thus ther 
had first-hand sources of information in regard to labor supply, wage 
rates, and methods of operation. Their participation in the stabili_ 
sation program at both State and county levels would heave been invaln— 
able, 


This policy created difficulties In each of the counties in 
wileh wage ceilings were in effect. The local Farm Labor Office 
manager was confronted with the problem as to his reletionship to 
the wage-ceiling orders. Wis reaction varied from county to county. 
in 4 few counties the manager told growers, "You are offering to pay wages 
above ceiling rates. We can't take any orders on such a basis. We 
are trying to cooperate with the farmer and he should cooperate with 


22/ Public Law 45, 78th Congress, Chapter 82, lst Session » Sec. 4b. 
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the United States Department of Agriculture by abiding by the wage 
ceilings." Other managers took all requests for workers regardless 
of whether’ the wages offered were above the ceiling or not. Their 
defense was, "Our instructions from the County Farm Advisor are 

that we have nothing whatsoever to do with wages." The most common 
practice was for the manager to take the farmer's order and if the 
wages offered were above ceiling rates, to remind him of that fact, 
He filled the order, however, irrespective of the Wage rate. In some 
cases this meant supplying some farmers with workers at above—ceiling 
rates while others who were trying to stay within the ceiling were 
unable to get sufficient labor, 


4 In counties in which there was close cooperation between the 
Extension Service and the State Wage Board, each Farm Labor Office 
was notified immediately in regard to farmers who had been granted 
the right to pay rates above the ceiling. In such counties, too, 

the Extension Service was likely to put ona campaign to inform 
farmers of the provisions of the wage ceilings and the method of 
applying for the right to pay adjusted rates, Further cooperation 
of this kind would be highly profitable to the Stabilization program, 


At the county level, the manager of the Farm Labor Office had 
the best information as to labor needs, labor supply, and ability of 
specific operators to obtain farm labor at ceiling rates, Yet he was 
prevented by lew from participating in the activities of the local 
adjustment committees. He also felt somewhat insecure in regard to 
passing on information obtained by his fieldmen in regard to farmers 
who needed adjustments or farmers who were paying above the ceiling. 


In spite of the law which separated the functions of these 


.two agencies so drastically, they have had 2 common job to do — 


to get the crops harvested, and that has gradually brought them 
closer together, The ideal arrangement would appear to be for one 

of the two agencies to handle all farm—labor activities. It would 
save funds and manpower and permit a more adequate service to be 
rendered. Short of that, it might be desirable, first, to have 
members of the Farm Labor Office staff participate in Wage Board and 
Wage Adjustment committee meetings, second, to have Farm Labor Office 
officials cooperate in enforcing the ceilings, and third, to have the 
Agricultural Extension staff assist directly in educating farmers as 
to the wage ceilings on their operations, 
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Furthermore, the operation of the wage-stabilization program ee 3 
has been continuously facilitated by the placement activities of Sea 
the Farm Labor Offices. A careful distribution of the available labor ee 
supply, together with the elimination of time lost in hunting for he 
jobs, probably has done as mich for wage stabilization as the wage— 
ceiling program itself, The importation program has also generally 
been so managed that farmers were able to meet the needs of peak 
seasons without having to resort to labor pirating. 


The work of determining the rates to be paid to imported ‘ 
Mexican workers was given over to the Extension Service in 1943. A. 
County farm:advisors held local hearings, as needed, to ascertain 
prevailing hoyrly and piece rates in the operations to be done by 
the importees. The State Wage Board held hearings in regard to 
wage maximums to be paid to domestic workers. It has been nip—and- 
tuck to keep the two sets of rates coordinated with each other, 
Gradually, however, the rates established as ceilings have also been 
paid to the Mexican nationals. This has provided them with a distinct 
wage advantage as the grower has also had to furnish them with defi-. 
nite minimums of housing, medical care, and working conditions. 


WAGES, PRICES, AND EARNINGS UNDER THE WAGE-CEILING PROGRAM 
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The State Wage Board is decidedly "on the spot" in establishing 
ceiling rates. If these rates appear to be somewhat high, growers : 
protest that the ceiling program is actually raising rates rather = 
than stabilizing them. If they are low, workers object, claiming ; 
that the Wage Board is helping the growers to take all the gains — 
arising from the increase in price of farm products. Actually there 
is a danger that wage ceilings may hold a worker's income constant — 
while permitting grower profits to soar without limitation. That 
result would be an entirely inequitable application of the control ; fig vg 
principles, 


Existing data regarding wage rates are hardly adequate to permit 
the making of valid comparisons between increases in prices of farm 
products and in farm wages. Operations for which data are most Z: 2fes8 
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adequate are listed in table 5. They indicate, in general, that 
farm workers under wage ceilings have obtained a somewhat higher 
proportion of the total farm income than in the years just prior 
to the ceilings. But those crops in which the ratios are defi- 
nitely out of line with those that existed in 1941 and 1942 — 
asparagus and Santa Maria lettuce — the wage increases had been 
forced by worker action just before the enactment of a ceiling 
orders ’ 


Farm operators sometimes protested that the wages permitted 
by wage ceilings allowed the workers to get away with most of the 
profits. In only one industry, however, were wage rates so high 
that growers seriously questioned whether it would pay them to 
harvest their crops, This was in the asparagus industry in the 
San Joaquin delta. The price of their product eventually rose above 
the Government support price level and eased the situation. 


Some people might question whether the proportion paid to 
workers before 1943 was as high as it should have been. Proportions 
established in years of farm-labor surpluses might not be a true 
guide to the ratios to be followed in years of labor scarcity. 

Data on this point are not available. Wage Board officials found 
it more desirable to continue existing wage relationships than to 
try to inaugurate new ones. 


Agricultural economists would also point out that the simple 
ratio between wage rates and the price received by the farmer for 
his product is not an adequate measure of the rate that should be 
paid. The farmer has many other costs, some of which may move up 
and down more rapidly than wages, while others will remain relatively 
fixed. Actually a farmer's ability to pay wages varies considerably 
with yield per acre. To take an illustration from the raisin-grape 
industry: "A", a careful farmer obtains a yield of 2 tons of raisin 
grapes per acre while "B", a marginal farmer, gets only one. As 
estimated by Kk, L. Adams, at 1943’ prices "A" would make a profit of 
$68.11 per ton while "B" would only make $33.18. 23/ Hence annual 
changes in wage rates might well be calculated on the basis of average 
yield as well as price of the product. Not until all such items are 
ascertained can a fair rate of wage payment be calculated, Adequate 
data for such precise wage determinations are gradually being 
collected and should eventually be ready for use. 


23/7 R. L. Adams, Supplement to Farm Management Crop Mamal. Univ. 


of California Press, 1943. 
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Table 5.— Ratio between prices received by growers and wage rate for 
picking for selected crops and operations under wage ceilings, 
California, 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944 1/ 


3 : Percent wage 
: 3 Wage rate : is of price 
Crop and year : Price : for picking 2 received by 
$row 
Asparagus, white 2/ Per ton Per _cwt. Percent 
1941 $106.55 $ 1.00 22.0 
1942 é 118.15 1.50 271 
1943 151.29 2675 3/ 39-3 3/ 
1944 153.29 2675 3/ 39.3 3/ 
Tomatoes, cannery 4/ Per ton Per 50-lb. box 
1941 14.00 210 28.6 
1942 18.50 012 259 
1943 25-00 | 016 3/ 2526 3/ 
1944 25.00 016 3/ 256 3/ 
Raisin grapes 5/ Per dry ton Per 22-lb. tray 
1941 85.50 202 8.3 
1942 113.00 0043 13.8 
1943 163.00 005 3/ 11.2 3/ 
1944 192.00 3/ 205 3/ 9.5 3/ 
Cotton 6/ Per lb. lint Per ton seed Per owt. 
Cents 
1941 172 $50.62 1.30 17.0 
1942 19.2 46.50 1.90 ea 
1944 21.7 54200 230 3/ 24.5 3/ 
Potatoes, Kern Co. Per bushel Per 100-lb. sack 
1941 064 -—7 e 
1942 1.20 — | eae Tee 
1943 1.45 012 50 


1944 1.40 012-3). 5.1 3/ 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.— Continued 


Crop and year 


Oranges, Valencia, 
Tulare Co. 8/ 


1941 
1942 
1943 
- 1944 


Peas, fresh market 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Cherries 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Apricots 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Lettuce, Santa Maria 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Peaches, canning 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Wage rate 
Price 3 for picking 
Per packed— 
out box Per field box 
$ 1.99 $ .06 
2.97 007 
3.03 ol4 
3027 015 3/ 
Per hamper Per hamper 9/ 
1.75 027 
1.85 045 
2685 065 
2.46 065 3/ 
Per ton Per lb. 10/ 
127.00 001s 
148.00 002 
270.00 004 
299.00 04 3/ 
Per ton Per ton 9/ 
46.00 5.00 
70.00 950 
116.00 12.00 
104.00 13.00 3/ 
Per crate Per crate 
2200 015 
3.60 218 
3.05 2h 
225 028 3/ 
Per ton Per ton 
4710 3.50 
58.60 450 
64490 6.00 
61.80 6.00 3/ 
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Table 5.— Continued 


: i : Percent wage 
3 2 Wage rate s is of price 
Crop and year ‘ Price : for picking ; received by 
3 é 3 grower 
Oranges, Navel, Per packed box Per field box Percent 
Tulare CO« 
1941 $ 1.05 $ 075 10.7 
1942 2262 e15 8.6 
1943 247 016 9.7 
1944 266 o17'3/. 10.0 3/ 
Potatoes, Tule Lake Per bushel Per half sack 
1941 oF] 03 3.1 
1942 1.41 -—- —— 
1943 1.47 005 34 
1944 1.48 05 3/ 3.4 3/ 
Milk, market, Per cwte Per month 
Los Angeles 
1941 230 155.00 2604 
1942 2.85 215.00 29.8 
1943 340 220.00 25.6 
1944 3.60 267.00 3/ 23.0 3/ 


1/ Price data from California Cooperative Crop Reporting Service; 
1944 figures are preliminary. Wage data compiled from weekly 
wage figures as ascertained by the Farm Placement Divisio of 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 


eh Figures are for No. 1 white cannery asparagus. Cutting rate is 
for prime beds. Cost on nonprime beds is approximately 20 per— 
cent higher. 


3/ Wage rates and percentage of price figures which obtained under 
wage ceiling program. 


4/ Figures are for round tomatoes picked for cannery. Picking rate 
for 1943 and 1944 figured at 1 cent below the ceiling. 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.— Continued 


5/ Figures are for Thompson seedless grapes with yield of 500 
22-lb. trays per unit of 500 vines. 


6/ Seed cotton figured at 35 percent lint, 65 percent seed. Picking 
figure is estimated average for the season. : 


Figured at hour rates in 1941 and 1942. 


sth 
8/ Picking rates quite variable both before end after ceiling. Two 
packed-out boxes figured as equivalent to 3 field boxes. 


9/ Picking rates quite variable with area, so wage data are from 
heaviest producing sections. 


Data from Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Prices. 


10/ 
11/ Wage rate is for a "standard. job" of a machine milker drawing an 
average of 1,900 pounds of milk per day. 


Table 6.~ Estimated performance and earnings per day 
for selected operations at wage ceiling rates 


Crop and : Average output per : Earnings per man-day 
operation :_man-day of 9 hours: at ceiling rates 
Asparagus : 
: 
Cutting white : 460 lbs. 1/ $ 13.80 2/ 
Cutting green : 410 lbs. 1/ 14035 2/ 
: 
Tomatoes : 
Picking round ; 50 boxes 3/ | 9.00 
3 (50 lbs.) 
Raisin grapes 2 
Picking Thompsons : 200 trays 3/ 10.00 


(Continued) 
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Table 6.— Continued 
Crop and Average output per : Earnings per man-day 


ae 
operation man-day of 9 hours =; at ceiling rates 


Lettuce, Santa Maria - 
50 crates 1/ “<$ 14,00°5/ 


Dry-packing 
Dairy 
Milking ee 943 


ee 22 se Se ee se ee oe se fee os 


1/ Figures on performance and earnings taken from Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics studies on hours, performance, and earnings, 
conducted in the spring of 1945. - 


2/ Figured at 50 percent prime and 50 percent nonprime rates. Average 
earnings relate to Filipino cutters. Mexican Nationals cutting 
green asparagus averaged 259: lbs. per 9=hour day and earned $9.06. 


3/ Compiled from estimates made by labor contractors and by field men 
from Farm Labor Offices, the State Wage Board, canneries, and 
packing houses. 


4/ This estimate made by the Farm Labor committee of Tulare County. 


af Average is for Filipino crews in cutting dry—pack lettuce in 
Imperial County. From "Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal Farm 
Workers in Maricopa County, Arizona, and Imperial County, 
California, February-March 1945." Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. Ce 
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fable 6.— Continued 


4 
Crop and : Average output per : Earnings per man-day 
operation : man-day of 9 hours =: at ceiling rates 
i Cotton ; 
First picking : 250 Ibs. 4/ $ 6.75 
Second picking : 200 ibs. 4050 
Snapping Q 350 lbs. 5025 
Cherriss : 
Picking : 234 Ibs. 1/ 9.13 
Potatces : 
Picking, Kern County : 7,380 Ibs. 1/ 8.56 
Picking, Tule Lake : 8,910 Ibs. 8.66 
Oranges, Tulare County : 
Picking, Valencias : 60 boxes 1/ §.00 
Picking, Navels ¢ 50 boxes 7250 
Lemans, Yulare County : 
Picking : 29 boxes 1/ 8.85 
Peas : 
Picking 3 12 hampers 1/ 7 oh2 
Apricots : 
Picking : 1,500 Ibs. 3/ 10.00 
catting : 750 Ibse 3/ 6.00 
Peaches : 
s : 
Picking : 3,600 lbs. 1/ 10.80 
cutting : 1,600 ibs. if 5260 
an (Continued } 
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Precise data on performance and earnings of workers as 
affected by yield, season of the year, and other factors are still 
incomplete. The data in table 6, however, convey an idea of the 
relative earnings per man—day at wage-ceiling rates. Earnings 
generally were in the neighborhood of 41 an hour, Expert Filipino 
workers in asparagus and lettuce were usually able to make more 
than this amount while workers who cut apricots or peaches or who > 
picked cotton made considerably less. The latter operations are 
customarily performed by women and children, or by family groups, 
however, and are less well paid than those operations which require 
adult male workers, 


Differences in earnings from one agricultural operation to 
another are largely due to the fact that ceiling rates were calcu-— 
lated primarily on an industry basis. Hence, they represent 
differences that have been customary in farm-wage rates in the State 
for a long time. One exception is found in regard to asparagus. 
Cutters were able to obtain high rates in this industry before wage 
controls were instituted, : 


In some industries, such as raisin grapes, growers have 
always felt that they must pay wages slightly higher than those 
paid by other farmers in order to get their crops ont of the way 
before the fall‘rains set in. Producers of perishable crops have 
generally heen inclined to pay some wage premium in order to attract 
labor to their crop. Cotton growers, on the other hand, have 
several months in which to pick their .crop and have waited for 
labor until after the high-wage crops have been harvested. The 
Wage Board has followed existing customs rather than trying for 
an equalization of earnings. 


The rise in wage rates in California during the war is too 
complex a process to permit of hasty generalizations. As indicated 
in table 1, the rise was spearheaded by shipbuilding and other war 
industries which had to pay premium wages in order to get the 
laborers they needed. Earmmings in the manufacturing industries in 
the State rose from an average of 75 cents an hour in March 1940 
to $1.21 in March 1943, or 61 percent. During the next 2 years 
the rise was to $1.24 (table 7). Doubtless the leveling off of 
wages in manufacturing had some effect on wags rates in ail other 
industries in the State. 
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Table 7.- Average earnings per hour and per day with particular refer- 
ence to nmagricultural employment, California, March 1945 ay 


/ z Average earnings : Average 
Industry : 3 : hours 
: Per hour; per day 2/ :_ per day 2 

$ Dols. Dols. Hours 
All manufacturing Sage ca koYs 9.31 705 
shipbuilding eT .43 3/2, 109d 726 
Aircraft : 1.22 9.38 7.7 
Jron and steel products : 1.25 9.70 7e7 
Lumber and timber : 1.13 3 8.09 Tel 
Canning and preserving : 094 6.16 6.5 
Dairy products : 094, 6.87 7.3 
Meat. products : 1.09 8.56 7.9 

z 

Nonmanufacturing : 
Petroleum production seta 3/0 29.09 7.8 
Motion picture production : 1.67 11.62 69 
Water, light, and power pe et it ee yf 8.77 7.7 
Trade, wholesale : 1.14 8.16 Jel 
Trade, retail : 086 544 6.5 
Street car and bus operation : 098 8.22 8.4 
Cleaning, laundering 3 082 574 7.0 
Hotels 2 067 4086 6.9 

3 

Agriculture 3 
Hourly rates : 77 4/ 6.93 9.0 


aW/ Data on manufacturing and nonmanufacturing wages from California 
Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement, Labor Statistics Bulletin, 1945. 


af, paily earnings and average hours per day in nonagricultural indus— 
tries computed from weekly earnings and hours, assuming a six-day 
week. 


Wages in shipbuilding, lumber, petroleum, and water, light, and 
power had started to decline before March 1945. Peak hourly 
earnings had been as follows: shipbuilding $1.47, lumber $1.20, 
petroleum §1.29, water, light, and power $1.20. 


Ww 


4/ Figure is for hourly rates only. Earnings at piece rates would be 
somewhat higher. Data from Weekly Farm Labor Reports compiled by 
the California Agricultural Extension Service. 
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The tendency of farm wages apparently was to move toward the 
same level as those in other lines of work. In the 3 years preceding 77 
March 1943 the general level of farm wages doubled, In March 1946 
the average hourly wage for various parts of the State ranged from 
30 to 35 cents. In March 1943 there was less uniformity in hourly 
farm wages from one part of the State to another. By that time they 
had risen to 90 cents an hour in the San Francisco bay region and ' ® 
were still 50 cents an hour in the extreme southern part of the State. 
Increases were greatest in areas close to war industries and where 
there was the highest percentage of highly perishable crops, Farm 
wages continued to rise after the wage stabilization program was 
inaugurated mt the increase was less rapid. In 2 years the average 
increase in hourly wage rates was approximately 15 cents, increases 
varying from 0 to 20 cents an hour from one part of the State to 
another. By March 1945 there was an easing of the labor supply due 
largely to completion of shipbuilding and aircraft contracts. Sincs 
then, wages in manufacturing have declined slightly and those in 
agriculture have no longer tended to rise. 


The fact that wage rates in mamfecturing appeared to workers 
to be higher than those in agriculture mde the farm—-wage camtrol 
program more difficult, If workers didn't like a particular ceiling 
rate they might move to the shipyards. 24/ Once there, they had 
difficulty in obtaining a release to reenter apriculture. 


FURCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF WAGE CEILINGS 


The most apparent function of wage ceilings is to step the 
upward spiraling of wage rates. Spiraling occurs wien, during a 
scarcity of labor, either employers bid against each other for the 
existing supply or workers use pressure to increase their wages as 
mach 2s they can. A wage ceiling sets an arbitrary limit above 
which wage bargaining is not supposed to go. If wage offerings go 
above this point, the bargaining is kept highly secret and the 
tandency toward spiraling is almost wholly nullified. 


The circumstances that a wage ceiling overcomes are partly 
“psychological, Growers are afraid they will be unable to get. 
enough labor to harvest their crops. In their anxiety they over- o 
step their scruples against pirating workers away from their , 
neighbors. Workers, on the other hand, comsonly feel that they ‘= 
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24] Movement of workers between agriculture and the defense indus— 


tries was complicated by other factors than wage rates. Especially 
important were exemption from military service, liability for with- 
holding tax, and job freezing. 
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have been underpaid in the past so they put as much pressure on their 
employers ‘as the situation will bear. Wage—ceiling protection is 
chiefly against the overanxious grower and the "agitating" worker. 
Both were active in California in 1942 and 1943. 


An equally important-function of Wage ceilings is to obtain 
& more complete use of the existing labor supply. A situation of an 
upward spiraling of wage rates causes workers to lose a lot of time 
Shopping around for offers of higher pay. As they quit, growers 
spend valuable time looking for new crews. Wage ceilings eliminate 
much of this wasted motion, especially if they are so managed as to 
equalize earnings from one orchard or field to another. 


Wage ceilings serve to divide the gains from increased prices 
for farm products between the growers and workers. This function is 
incidental but both growers and wrkers have realized its importance. 
Cotton and tomato producers were especially concerned that wage-ceiling 
rates should reflect the long—time relationship between prices of the 
product and harvest wage rates. 


Both workers ad growers in California think in terms of a 
direct relationship between wage rates and the price the grower 
receives for his product. When the price of a product advances 
10 percent, workers figure that the picking rate should also advance 
10 percent. They are also willing to take a proportionate cut when 
the price of the commodity goes dom. They resent any deviation 
from this principle. In 1944 the Government prices on both raisin 
grapes and cotton were raised without a corresponding raise in wege- 
ceiling rates. Many farm laborers thought this meant that the 
Government was against them. 


In fact, the customary tie-up between wages and prices in 
California has been violently disturbed by governmental price policies, 
Prices on such fam products as milk, tomatoes, and sugar beets have 
been kept at fairly low levels while those on less "essential" crops 
such as lettuce, melons, table and wine grapes, have been permitted 
to soar. Producers of the latter crops have resisted wage ceilings 
for their operations, They preferred to be free to pay any amount 
necessary to get a supply of labor. On the other hand, wage rates 
for their operations have been kept low by the wage controls in the 
more-essential crops. Growers and workers in the more controlled 
crops have generally felt that this double advantage was unfair. 
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Real wage stabilization would seem to require that wage 
ceilings should equalize average hourly earnings as between jobs 
and as between industries, or, better, that it should graduate 
earnings accordirg to ‘skill required, difficulty of the work, and 
other selective factors. In Califormia, however, wage ceilings 
have been adopted in a piecemeal fashicn and the earnings that can 
be made are considerably higher under one ceiling than under 
another. This has reacted against only one industry, cotton, up 
to the present, but might produce a dislocating effect over a 
period of time. 


Up to the present, such dislocations of the labor force as 
have been ogcasioned have been chiefly between one operation and 
another within the industry itself. In the peach harvest, earnings 
at ceiling rates for picking were so much better than for cutting 
that it was almost impossible to get women to do the cutting. 
Likewise, earnings for picking Thompson grapes were so good in 1943 
that it was difficult to obtain hourly workers to do their jobs on 
the farm, and it was almost impossible to get people to pick 
Muscats. 


The ceiling, as a method of wage control, has rather definite 
limitations. If the rate is set somewhat high, it provided an 
incentive toward wage increases up to the celling level. Excapt in the 
tomato harvest, ceiling rates have generally become the going rates. 
If ceiling rates are set somewhat low, a large proportion of the 
growers will have to apply for permission to pay adjusted rates. 
This places a heavy responsibility on the grower committeemen who 
have charge over checking applications for adjustments. In 1944 
the State Wage Board operated with an understanding that they were 
determining actual: rates rather than ceilings, and this prevented 
numerous complications. 


When wage ceilings have sometimes run counter to the customs 
of an industry, they have benefit confusion. In the cotton industry 
in California, for example, the custom has always been to pay from 
25 to 50 cents a hundred pounds more for the second picking than the 
Yirst. This was not done in 1943 or 1944, which created discontent 
among both workers and growers. Growers then devised methods to pay 
above—ceiling rates in order to save this part of their crop. 
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Operation of a wage-ceiling order varies directly with the 
state of the labor market. If the labor supply is adequate and the 
growers have some degree of organization, growers with heavy yields, 
large fruit, or other advantageous harvesting conditions, can pay 
less than ceiling wages. Then growers with less favorable conditions 
can pay at the ceiling rate. The tomato harvests have been outstand— 
ing examples of this smooth operation, 


As the labor supply is tighter, and operators with the best 
harvest conditions are unwilling to pay below—ceiling rates, the 
operation of a ceiling becomes less easy. Growers with the best 
harvest conditions pay the ceiling rate, thus making it difficult 
for the more marginal operators to obtain labor. Under such con— 
ditions, the ceiling operates ina selective fashion, channeling 
the workers to those growers who have the’ best working conditions 
and forcing other farmers to wait their chance to harvest their 
crops. The only way to avoid this is by a liberal policy of granting 
the right to pay adjusted rates. 


There is a limited range, therefore, within which a wage 
ceiling will operate to advantage. If the labor supply is ample, 
wage ceilings are not needed. If the labor supply is so short that 
it can't handle all the operations, a ceiling is likely to keep 
marginal growers from getting a chance to harvest their crops. 

When the labor supply is quite short then the only fair solution 

is to add workers until a ceiling will work smoothly. Within its 
range of operation, a ceiling will help to use the available supply 
to the best advantage. 


PERMANENT RESULTS 


The wage-ceiling program was designed as a temporary expedient, 
Without it, farm wages in California, particularly for harvest 
operations, would have risen much higher, which would have exerted 
an upward pressure on prices of farm products. Unchecked wage rates 
would have promoted further turnover and loss of work—time from the 
job of gathering the crops. The 1942 harvest season furnished ample 
evidence of both wage and price Spirals and of bidding up wages. A 
continuation of these trends would probably have been accompanied by 
a similar movement in farm real estate values, 
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In place of these tendencies, price and wage controls resulted 
in a marked degree of stability pricing structure of the California 
farm products affected by the wage ceilings. ‘Wage rates and prices 
of farm products were as well coordinated as the data available to 
the Wage Board would permit. Wage rates for one type of crop never 
became so high as to preclude other crops from being harvested. This 
stability, together with that achieved in the industrial economy of 
the State, should reduce the repercussions to be experienced during 
the period of postwar adjustment. 


No attempt was made by the Wage Board to establish wage 
ceilings which would have channeled the labor supply from less 
essential to more essential crops. It might have followed such a 
policy as a war agency, but this would have produced dislocations 
in the labor supply and in production, which would have necessitated 
postwar. readjustments. on, 


Insofar as wartime wage levels led to a reasonably equitable 
distribution of the increased wartime income between farm operators 
and farm workers, this led to stability in the farm—labor situation, 
Employer—employee friction wes greatly reduced.. How far these 
relationships can be carried into the postwar period depends to 
some extent on the extent to which members of these groups have 
learned to work together during the war. 


Employer—employee differances over farm—wage rates became 
rather acute in California during'some of the lean years in the past. 
If they beoome a problem in the fuiure it seems probably that the 
wage—stabilization program may have developed some background of 
Cooperative experience in arriving at rates that were fair both to 
the grower and-the worker. In such an instance .the intervention of 
a Federal, State, or even a commnity agency would not be necessary 
if growers and workers could set machinery into motion which would 
handle their conflicting interests fairly. 25/ 


25/ Other instances of cooperative determination of wage rates in 


California are available. See 4, R, Benedict and R. L. Adams, 

"Methods of Wage Determination in Agriculture." Journal of Farm 
Economics, Feb. 1941, pp. 71-88. Also Commonwealth Club of California, 
"A Farm Labor Disputes Board?" Transactions 12 CSD pte 24 221-255, 
Dec. 22, 1936 
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Some growers indicate that some type of wage stabilization 
may be needed during this postwar readjustment period so as to 
preclude the danger of another period like the thirties. This 
might call for some type of organized or semi-organized wage deter— 
mination. A governmental program would run counter to grower 
distrust of anything that might conceivably lead.in the direction 
of a regimented economy. Hence, volummtary methods of handling 
wage Situations would meet with more ready acceptance. Many of 
the policies and procedures, and much of the data used by the State 
Wage Board, could be adapted for use in such a voluntary program. 


Growers were reluctant to permit workers to function in a 
unified way in regard to the wage-ceiling program, yet they them- 
selves learned to work together in a highly cooperative way on 
such matters as initiating a ceiling order, ascertaining equitable 
rate schedules, obtaining amendments when needed, checking and 
passing on requests to obtain adjustments, and laying down general 
policies of administration. In so doing, many farmers became more 
familiar with the broader aspects of wage and price levels. These 
constitute definite advances toward a farm citizenry which is more 


. active in public affairs and more capable of meeting our present— 


day complex economic problems. 


The wage-—ceiling program has given impetus to analysis of 
wage and price data. The tendency has been to place greater 
reliance on "what the figures show" than on simple pressure tactics. 
A realization has developed that wages are closely related to the 
entire economic structure. Significant steps have been made, 
therefore, in the direction of using objective standards to determine 
wage rates in place of catch-as—catch can tactics. 


